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Let others seek the noisy street 
And find its bustle cheering; 
Give me this quiet, calm retreat, 
This nook with nature's charms replete; 
Her heart of rapture nearing. 
] hear her voices, full of song, 
A chorus, softly blending; 
The bird, the bee, a myriad throng, 
Her living sounds—but deep and strong 
Are other tones ascending. 
A symphony so strange and rare, 

My soul is fil'ed with longing 
For wings whose rhythmic beats may bear 
To those bright isles of upper air 

This soul, to earth belonging. 

Electric thought be thou my steed! 

And fancy lend thy pinions! 

Come soul, forget thy mortal need, 
Fling to the earth her startling creed; 

Seek unexplored dominions! 

Beyond the clouds, the azure far, 

Beyond the azure hieing; 

Through realms of space to farthest star; 

That wondrous “gate of pearl’ unbar; 
Heaven's glorious light descrying. 

A moment stay beside the stream 

Whose silver course is flowing 
Beside the tree, where branches teem 
With fruits beyond our fairest dream, 

Beyond all earthly knowing. 

To us no more forbidden fruit, 

But full of Heaven's belongings; 
Then sweep the chords of Gabriel's lute, 
And pure angelic strains transmute 

To human love and longings. 

O thought, O fancy, fold thy wings, 

Cloud-pinions, earthward flutter; 
Restore the fond familiar things, 

The field, the flower, the wood that brings 

Desires I ne‘er can utter. 

Leave heavenly strains for heavenly choirs 

Such food for angels only; 

Heaven lights for us her altar fires 
In human friendship’s fond desires. 

Her plains without are lonely. 
Life’s very weaknesses we miss, 

These earthly fetters pressing, 
We long for hearts so held in this: 
A tone, a clasp of hand, a kiss, 

A cherub babe’s caressing. 

O may we not with epirit eyes, 

When spirit wings are given, 

Awake to find this sweet surprise; 
Above us our familiar skies, 
And all about us—Heaven? 





SOME QUESTIONS FOR PROFESSOR PHELPS. 


We are sure that all sincere advocates 
of Woman Suffrage will heartily thank 
Professor Phelps for stating his objections; 
for condensing the Scotch mist of widely- 
prevalent impalpable ‘‘feelings” and bodi- 
less prejudices into clean-cut propositions 
and luminous rhetoric. 

Those feelings and prejudices blindly vote 
on this question, and are peculiarly mis- 
chievous, when they appear everywhere, and 
are really believed to be founded on some 
intelligible principle, or on some fact, some 
good sense, some reason in the nature of 
things. He is to be hailed as a benefactor, 
who plainly states the supposed principle, 
or illustrates the good sense, or gets at the 
heart of things, so as to end or helpend the 
controversy. 

For we shall not vainly follow a phantom, 
when the Professor can show us a more ex- 
cellent way, and if we can show reasons, 
we shall candidly ask the Professor to aban- 
don his untenable positions and conquer his 
inherited prejudices, in obedience to the call 
of a higher law than he now apparently fol- 
lows. 

He rests upon two positions: 

1. That Negro Suffrage has failed at the 
South, and has brought disaster and ruin to 
the late slave states. 

2. That Woman Suffrage, in all probabili- 
ty, would bring like disaster and ruin to 
these Northern States, if adopted here. 





On these two hang all the Professor -has 
to say. e 

No one doubts that government, by any 
Suffrage, is only adapted to mankind in a 
relatively high state of development. It 
is not practicable in a very low average 
state of barbarism or savagery in any com- 
munity. There, such governmentas is pos- 
sible is, of course, the government of the 
more powerful wills and the stronger arms 
and the more ingenious procurers or devisers 
of weapons. 

But we argue nothing for Suffrage, man- 
hood or womanhood, for Hottentots or Mo- 
docs. Our question relates to the condi- 
tions of society as they now exist in such 
states as England and the United States, 
particularly as they now exist in those states 
which have long been accustomed to Suf- 
frage by all white male citizens over twen- 
ty-one years of age. The test we claim, 
doubtless with the Professor, is expedien- 
cy; whether better practical results in gov- 
ernment and society will follow the admis- 
sion or rejection of the ballots of women 
orof men. They stand on the same ground. 
They certainly stand upon equal rights. 
Whether either or both shall be rejected 
must practically be determined, not by fine- 
spun, feebly-grasped theories, but by that 
very imperfectly moral but intensely prac- 
tical, necessity of living in some tolerable 
conditions of safety and adaptation to our 
deepest present wants. 

Suffrage has always been extended among 
men as a means of escape from evils no lon- 
ger felt to be tolerable to the community as 
a whole. We are here and now confronted 
by practical evils, from which some escape 
must be found, and that escape will not be 
found in mere force. The Professor is 
bound to point out a practicable means of 
escape, as much as we are. We may disa- 
gree as to the way of escape, not as to the 
necessity. We say that this country can 
no longer, with safety to its best develop- 
ment, endure the very practical evils of gov- 
ernment by the rum-shops, the brothels, 
the ignorance, the vice, the want of con- 
science, and the want of deep religious con- 
victions in practical affairs. Manhood Suf- 
frage is so widely extended now, that the 
average working force of the government 
has fallen so low as to become practically 
dangerous, particularly in the great cities. 

Two ways, and only two, appear to raise 
that average, and to save even a semblance 
of popular government: 

1. To take out of the practical working 
of the Government some of the ignorance 
and vice, or 

2. To put into it more intelligence and 
conscience, wherever these can be found. 

The first, 7. e., the restriction of the Suf 
frage, involves a change so radical as to be 
a practical revolution, which would be at- 
tended with very palpable evils, and would 
be by no means certain to be free of blood- 
shed and other social disasters. It is not at 
all in accordance with the general drift of 
modern life or of the development of man- 
kind. 

The second is merely the carrying-out one 
step further that general drift. It brings 
in positive working forces for good, which 
will increase by their own activity. 

We say that women at the polls in the 
present condition of society and govern- 
ment—say in New England—will bring, 
not more physical force in the votes, on the 
average—that we do not need more of,— 
but more intelligence and conscience, more 
and deeper sense of responsibility, more 
soberness, more purity, more thoughtful- 
ness, more of the very best elements of New 
England life and character. 

If the Professor wishes to take issue on 
this latter point, and can show that in sober 
fact the average women of New England 
are inferior to the present average voter in 
these sorely-needed qualifications to vote, he 
will be saying something decidedly to the 
purpose. He will secure the attention of 
friends and opponents to the decisive point. 

J. 8. 
———_—_+o——————_ 
THE WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE UNIUN. 


The executive committee of the Woman’s 
Christian ‘'emperance Union of Massachu- 
setts, makes this appeal to the Christian vo- 
ters of the State. 

For three long, weary years we have 
watched with heavy hearts the struggle be- 
tween the churches and the grog-shops. 
With prayer and labor we have waited,— 
but never rested,—hoping for the redemp- 
tion of our beloved Commonwealth from 
the curse of intemperance. We know the 
power of prayer, and of Christian effort; 
and we know, too, as only those can know 
whose mission is among the homes of want 
and wretchedness, the degrading power of 
the grog-shop. We have lifted fallen men 
out of their debasement, only to see them 
beguiled back agua by men who have re- 
ceived from, the State authority to prey up- 


on their fellow-men. We have endeavored 
to teach the people the value of abstinence 
from drink, and to train the young into 
temperate lives; but the State has under. 
mined our work, and the open dram-shop 
has been the more powerful teacher. We 
are overmatched in the moral struggle, 
where the State sets temptations to evil in 
the paths of the weak, and the public senti- 
ment we are trying to elevate is continually 
dragged downward through liquor-selling 
made respectable by law. 

Our appeal is to you, Christian voters of 
Massachusetts, that you will, in the coming 
political campaign, by your action in cau- 
cus and convention, do all you can to re- 
move this obstacle to the progress of the 
temperance work. We know your convic- 
tions upon this subject; you are almost a 
unit against the licensed dram-shop. The 
men who, day by day, on bended knee, lift 
up to God the voice of prayer, do not be- 
lieve in licensed temptations. Our appeal 
to you is that you wil: act. You are bound 
by the most solemn ob igations to resist the 
establishment of iniquity by law. For the 
use of the ballot you are accountable to the 
Master. This great enemy of the Christian 
church and of the home is tolerated by votes; 
your votes will destroy it. Will you allow 
the caucuses and conventions to be con- 
trolled by the friends of the dram-shops, 
and the legislature to be composed of men 
who will turn a deaf ear to the cry of the 
churches and of the reformed men, and 
send them empty away, while it grants the 
petition of rum-sellers for the further pro- 
tection of their business? Will you not, 
rather, fill the halls of legislation with men 
whose fear of God will inspire the making 
of wise laws? 

Our appeal to you is from the hearts of 
thousands of Christian women, that you will 
not undo their labors of love; it is the cry 
of thousands of reformed men, that tempta- 
tion may be removed from their paths; of 
anxious, broken-hearted wives and mothers, 
that their homes no longer be desolated, 
that their loved ones be spared. Must we 
wait longer? Has there not been enough 
of woe and wretchedness in this Christian 
Commonwealth? Will you not see to it 
that the duties of Christian citizenship are 
so performed by you that the homes and the 
churches of Massachusetts shall be shielded 
from the perils of the licensed dram-shops? 

Mrs. M. A. Livermore, President, 
Mrs. L. B. Barrer, State Secretary, 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Boston, August, 1878. 
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A CAMPAIGN PAPER IN COLORADO. 

The Denver Mirror, a weekly paper estab- 
lished in 1873, has placed at the head of its 
columns the motto ‘‘Equality for Citizens re- 
gardless of Sex;—Impartial Protection for 
All,” and makes the following announce- 
ment: 

OUR FUTURE. 

The Mirror makes a new start with this 
issue, and hereafter it will be devoted to the 
just and righteous cause of Woman’s eman- 
cipation from the political thraldom, in 
which the lingering traces of barbarism still 
inherent in men involves and enslaves her. 
Whatever a straightforward, honest, earn- 
est, forcible and persistent advocacy of Wo- 
man’s enfranchisement can accomplish for 
Woman and the State, the Mirror will en- 
deavor to effect. 

We believe that justice to Woman, a_per- 
fect developement of an honest manhood 
in Man, a true regard for the best interests 
of the state, and the nation, and a desire 
for the elevation of society and the purifi- 
cation of government all advise or demand 
that Woman shall have every right and 
privilege that Man enjoys. he question 
of the enfranchisement of our mothers, 
sisters, wives and daughters is not a ques- 
tions of politics but of Right. Woman has 
been endowed by the Creator with an in- 
tellect equal to that of Man—and she pos. 
sesses a morality far surpassing Man’s. 
Government is a work of intellect and a 
question of moral right. Therefore, Woman 
is fully as much fitted by nature for gov- 
ernmental duties and elective responsibilities 
as Man—and, from her higher, purer mo- 
rality, much more likely to createa good, 
just and perfect government than Man, if 
she were the one power as heis. Hence, 
every consideration of justice to Man and 
Woman and a proper desire to see our own 

reat country elevated till it becomes the 
Fassee of nations should induce all true 
patriots to see to it that all our citizens with 
sufficient intelligence to exercise the rights 
of citizenship are enfranchised. 

The Mirror will labor to this end—not 
intolerantly, not as a bigot, not obtrusively 
or offensively, but firmly, and by reason. 
Knowing that we ask but for justice, we 
shall ask hopefully, for no right has ever 
yet been asked in vain of our liberty loving 
people. Old prejudices may stay them for 
a time, but in their hearts they love justice 
and will see it done to all. 

The leading editorial answers the ques- 
tion: 

WHY NOw? 

“Why start an Equal Rights organ now? 
The question is not before the people and 
can’t be till 1879.” 

Thus said a friend to the editor—a friend 
who only repeats what others have said. 

But he is wrong. The question of Fqual 
Rights is always before the people while a 
man or a woman is granted any right or 
t privilege that it is made impossible for any 
other man or woman to attain. As long as 








inequality exists in legal and political priv- 
ileges, so long will Equal. Rights be an is- 
tue unsettled. 

It istrue that we cannot, according to 
our present laws, vote upon the question of 
such an amendment of the constitution as 
will change the existing status, until next 
ee but now is the time to prepare for 
that. 

The coming legislature mnst vote upon 
the question of submitting the proposition 
to the people. If the wide and deep inter- 
est felt in the matter by the people is not 
made manifest, there is very little likeli- 
hood of the legislature manifesting an in- 
terest init. If they feel that the question 
is one of weighty importance, and that the 
majority of the best minds of the State so 
regard it, they will declare it by the desir- 
able two-thirds, and the greatest of all ex- 
isting political wrongs will be repealed at 
the earliest chance the people have. 

The people should now urge upon their 
candidates the importance of Equal Rights 
while the candidates are soliciting votes. 
Thereis no other question of half its im- 
portance to be brought before the law- 
making branch of the State government. 
It is in no wise a question of politics, for 
the enfranchisement of women—the re- 
moval of legal disabilities—-can work no 
harm to either of the three -parties now in 
the field. The Greenbacker, the Democrat, 
and the Republican have each as much to 
gain by a just governmental system as the 
others have. Let every friend of Equality 
for man and woman in the courts, and at the 
the ballot box, whether Republican, Demo- 
crat or Greenbacker, go to their favorite 
candidates and make them understand that 
Equal Rights is not a dead issue or a matter 
without weight; but that it is an issue full of 
life and above all others now discussed, and 
one that will be agitated until no man or 
woman is disfranchised while their peers 
are citizens with all the privileges the term 
implies. Failure at one election is no cause 
for despair and no reason for not submitting 
it again. No candidate for office was ever 
refused a second nomination for the sole 
reason of former defeat. The Democratic 
party did not sit down and refuse to nomi- 
nate a candidate for President in 1875 or to 
vote for one in 1876, because they had fail- 
ed to carry the elections of 1860, 1864, 1868 
and 1872. They put up a ticket and voted 
it hopefully every time. 

So gentlemen, let us have a chance again. 
Don’t try to put us off by saying: “Oh, you 
were defeated in 1877." We have a right to 
try, as often as we wish to do so. 

We commend the excellent sense and prac- 
tical wisdom of the proposed methods as 
thus indicated by the Mirror: 

WHAT PLAN? 

How should we work? 

Our State is divided into three parties, 
neither of them, as such, oppose Equal 
Rights; in each there are large numbers of 
earnest, hard-working friends and advo- 
cates of this great cause. No one loses his 
standing in either party by either support- 
ing or opposing Impartial Suffrage. 

Should we erect a distinctive party? 

Todo so would be to make all existing 
parties our enemies, and ourselves their en- 
emies, inviting their opposition. The only 
result possible would be to retard the 
achievement of our object. 

Yet that we have a perfect State and com- 
plete county organization is of the utmost 
importance; that we have a distinctive 
body, united for concerted and effective 
work, each in his own political party. For 
a Suffragist to abandon his party for the 
sake of attempting coercion thereby in the 
interest of Equal Rights, is to surrender 
whatever power he possesses to forward 
the measure. 

Within twenty years great strides have 
been made in disenthralling women in all 
the states. They have in that time been 
enabled to make wills and dispose of their 
own property; they have been permitted to 
exercise their natural right to do business 
in their own names, they can now be par- 
ties direct, in suits, in other capacities than 
as defendants in criminal cases; they can 
hold sundry offices and vote in certain cases. 
But all this is the result of hard work by 
Suffragists, not as a party, but as an organ- 
ized body, each member of which labored 
in his own party, among his own political 
friends. 

There does not exist a tithe of the preju- 
dice and opposition to the complete en- 
franchisement of Woman that the early 
workers encountered when they made their 
moderate demand for a business status. 

Let us push forward our Leagues, 

—————-_ oe 


FAREWELL RECEPTION TO MRS. MOLLOY. 


The well known Temperance and Wo- 
man Suffrage worker, Mrs. Emma Molloy, 
will sail for England, in the ‘‘City of Ches- 
ter,” from New York, on Sept. 7, and on 
the evening of the 4th inst. she will be givena 
farewell reception by her friends in New 
England, in the Bowdoin Square Church, 
Boston. Prominent speakers from every 
New England State will be present; there 
will be good music and singing; and no ef- 
fort will be spared to make the affair a com- 
plete success, and a worthy tribute from the 
friends of temperance to one who has 
achieved great results in the work. 

Organizations among whom Mrs. Molloy 
has labored will be present in large num- 
bers, and much interest is being mani- 
fested in the occasion among her friends in 
all parts of New England. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. CAROLINE 8. Brooks, the butter 
sculptor, has gone to Europe. 

Mrs. Dr. May, of Chicago, is appointed 
to the post of professor at Vassar College. 

Mrs. HELEN E. Starrett is on the staff 
of the St. Louis Heening Post, and conducts 
its department entitled ‘‘The Home.” 

Mrs. R. A. LARIMER is assistant editor of 
the Lawrenceburg Press, her husband, J. E. 
Larimer, being its editor and proprietor. 

Mrs. Emity Huntineton MILLER con- 
ducts the children’s department of the 
Sunday School Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
lowa. 

Mrs. Sarau K. Bowron, who has largely 
aided the temperance cause with her pen, 
has become assistant editor of the Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Mrs. Saran HeLen Wurman, of Provi- 
dence, the poet, leaves $1000 to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Misses STRATTON and Boyp, two young 
lady evangelists, are carrying on a very suc- 
cessful camp meeting, near Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. J. E. Foote, the temperance evan- 
gelist, spoke in Hamilton Park, Jersey City, 
Sunday, Aug. 18th. She has lately been 
laboring with great success in Westchester 
Co., N. Y. 

Miss Harriet Sranton, daughter of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, a graduate of Vas- 
sar College, will enter the Boston University 
School of Oratory, this fall. ; 

Mrs. Mary A. LiverMorE and her hus 
band, Rev. D. P. Livermore, arrived at their 
home in Melrose, Thursday morning, after 
four months’ absence abroad. 

Mrs. Appia Howarp has become edito- 
rially connected with the Haverhill, (Mass, ) 
Gazette. Mrs. Howard has opinions of her 
own, and a happy way of stating them. 

Mrs. Lintian WuitINna, our well-known 
correspondent, has charge of a department 
entitled ‘“‘The Tea Table,” which has recent 
ly been inaugurated by the St. Louis Des- 
patch. 

Miss CauistaA HA.sgy, a briliant news- 
paper correspondent, and the author of some 
exquisite stories and sketches, is contribu- 
ting a series of ‘‘Letters to Girls,” in the St. 
Louis Hvening Post. 

Miss Frank McGrew is assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank, at Huntington, 
Indiana. The board of directors of this 
bank is graced with the presence of two 
lady members. There are, many banking 
positions in the West filled by ladies. 

Lapy Picorr was decorated by M. Thiers, 
and two or three sisters of religious orders 
also wear the ribbon on account of service 
in the ambulances or hospitals. Rosa Bon 
HEUR was also decorated by the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon at the height of his power. 

Exuizaseta Boynton HARBERT, of Ev- 
anston, Illinois, has sent out the follow- 
ing partial list of subjects of her lectures: 
“Men’s Rights,” ‘‘George Eliot,” ‘The 
Domestic Problem,” ‘Before Suffrage 
What?” ‘‘Conversation and Conversers,” 
“An Hour with the Strong Minded.” 

Miss HarrieT HosMER, now too rarely 
to be seen out of Rome, has been showing 
toachosen few,at MartinColnaghi’s galleries, 
during the last fortnight, her splendid statue 
of the ‘‘Pompeian Sentinel.” She is not 
only a gifted sculptor, but an inventor, 
and will shortly astonish the world with a 
new motive power. 

Rev. Otympi1a Brown is pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, in Racine, 
Wisconsin. On Rose Sunday (June 23d) a 
day set apart by the Universalist Church 
for the consecration of children, Mrs. Brown 
christened a dozen little ones, among them 
two of her own. Her sister, Mrs. Orella 
Brown Schuyler, read an appropriate poem. 
Mrs. Brown's church and society are ina 
very flourishing condition. 

Mu ez. Donu has just been decorated with 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
She earned the distinction in 1870, during 
the Franco-Prussian war, when she was in 
charge of the telegraph office of Pithiviers. 
As soon as Mile. Dodu heard that the Prus- 
sians were at hand, she hid the telegraph 
apparatus, but this did not prevent the ene- 
my from using the wires. One of the first 
acts of the Germans was to take possession 
of the telegraph office and to shut up Mlle: 
Dodu in a neighboring room. In this room 
Mlle. Dudo managed to intercept the dis- 
patches of the invaders, and by so doing 
she prevented a whole French brigade from 
being surrounded and falling into the hands 
of the enemy, for she contrived to acquaint 
the sub-perfect of Pithiviers with the sub- 
stance of the intercepted communications, 
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BOBOLINE. 
BY ABBIE G. WEED 


O, bobolink, sing it again to me, 

That song over-running with liquid glee! 

Like nothing beside that the earth affords, 

Then sing it again, my prince of birds! 

Ah! never a prouder monarch reigns 

Than you o'er your broad and fair domains,— 

Fields besprinkled with daisies white, 

Sweet red clover, and buttercups bright. 

Swift as an arrow you glance about 

In the meadow grasses tall and stout, 

Scattering, meanwhile, as you flit along, 

Sparkling drops from your marvellous song. 

Bird of the summer, you never come 

To us from your sunny, southern home, 

Till fields are green, and the sky is fair, 

And soft and warm ie the perfumed air. 

The last to come, and the first to go, 

For "tis only while the golden glow 

Of royal summer 1s at its height, 

That we hear your song of mad delight. 

Then sing it, bobolink, while you may, 

Swiftly the summer will glide away, 

And only too soon will come the time 

When you'll wing your way toa fairer clime. 
— Exchange. 





RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


Soft falls through the gathering twilight 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 

And stirs, with a tremulous rustle, 
The dead and the dying leaves, 

While afar, in the midet of the shadows, 
1 hear the sweet voices of bells, 

Come borne on the wind of the Autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 

They call and they answer each other, 
And answer and mingle again, 

As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain; 

As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 

Till from hill top to hill top a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 

The shadows, the firelight of even, 
The sound of the rain’s distant chime, 

Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time; 

The slumberous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 

We feel when we hear in the midnight 
The patter of rain on the roof. 

— Exchange. 
——— -- om>o 


BODY TO SOUL—QUESTIONING. 


BY A. M. H. * 





Little soul, O soul of mine! 
Shining fair behind these bars, 
What woulds’t do, if free and fine 
Thou wert high amid the stare! 
Cage of mine, O servant strong! 
While thou hold’st me in these bars, 
Dost thou deem to thee belong 
Secrets of the land of stars? 
True serf have I been, O soul! 
“Cage” lam. Yet, if thy song 
High, clear, free as erst it stole 
From thy cage, now fail to roll, 
Thou wilt do thy Maker wrong, 
And shame to soul, not slave, belong. 
Let me free! True serf art thou? 
And ne'er nightingale on bough 
In Eden's garden, sang so clear 
A strain, as now shall bless thine ear. 
Little soul, O soul of mine! 
Since the angelic swords did shine 
Glittering, guarding Eden’s wall, 
In this world it hath been known 
That the soul strives not alone. 
By God’s will I cage thee here; 
Neither strive, nor fret, nor fear. 
We must weave our web together, 
In sunshine and in cloudy weather. 
I toil for thee; O sing for me 
The song which nothing earthly mars, 
Which lifte us both in rapid flight, 
From prison house, to heaven’s light; 
To thy first home beyond the stars. 
There thou wilt dwell. I here must stay, 
Dost grudge to me one happy day,— 
One day of life and light and song? 
When my last service to thee done, 
In darkness and in gloom I rest, 
Save that I know his high behest 
Under the earth, as thou on wing, 
I still fulfill. Now wilt not sing? 
Naught from my song hast thon to learn! 
High in heaven thy star shall burn! 
While before the great white throne 
Three fair angels, floating on. 
From their path shall turn to thee. 
And the greatest of the three— 
She whose name is Charity— 
Chanteth, as thou bend’st the knee, 
“Near to God his place shall be, 
Who thus hath learned humility.” 

— Cristian Register. 














‘ie The Woman's Journal. 
KITTY TURNBULL’S 
MISTAKE. 


BY MRS. H, M. RATHBUN. 

Kitty Turnbull was a lithe little maiden, 
sweet sixteen and fair to behold. She lived 
with her aunt, who had the good fortune to 
be independently rich; consequently the 
little maid was surrounded by every com- 
fort and luxury, and knew no care nor sor- 
row. Kitty’s parents died of yellow-fever 
in the sunny South while she was yet a ba- 
by, so she knew no mother, other than her 
loving Aunt Jenny. 

At the time our story opens, Miss Flem- 
ing, Kitty’s aunt, was in some trouble, for 
the young men of the village were getting 
to be over-polite and social, so thought 
Miss Fleming. Every time her niece went 
out unattended by one of the servants, she 
was sure to be escorted to the gate, and 
sometimes even to the door, by some one of 
the village beaux. These attentions did not 
please Miss Fleming, but careless Kitty was 
flattered by the preference shown her, and 
we fear, rather encouraged the attentions 
which gave her aunt so much uneasiness. 

Miss Fleming desired to educate her 

niece, so that when she was ‘‘finished” no 


accomplishment or grace would be lacking. 
But Kitty was averse to close application to 
study, and at last her aunt despaired of ac- 
complishing her object. 

Kitty had such a persuasive way that 
Aunt Jenny found it impossible to be firm 
and unyielding, so, as a rule, Kitty had her 
way, and Aunt Jenny sighed in secret, as 
she saw but too plainly that her favorite 
would acquire only a practical education. 
Her desire that Kitty should excel in music 
was likely to be gratified, for the merry girl 
loved music, and it was a pleasure for her to 
practice, so Miss Fleming was in a measure 
consoled for the lack of other accomplish- 
ments which she had so earnestly desired 
that Kitty should gain. 

Floyd Weatherbee was a handsome young 
farmer who lived in a neighboring town. 
He had frequently seen the aunt and niece 
on their shopping and pleasure excursions, 
and grew to love the artless, radiant face of 
the young girl, and never lost an opportuni- 
ty to watch her when he could do so unob- 
served. Kitty, all unconscious of the admi- 
ration she was winning, met this young man 
at various times until his face become fa- 
miliar, and she was wont to say to Aunt 
Jenny; ‘There comes that handsome 
Weatherbee again!” Her aunt would chide 
her and bid her say ‘Mr. Weatherbee.” 
Whereupon the saucy girl would laugingly 
retort, ‘‘Oh, that’s too much trouble!” 

At last came the day for Kitty’s ‘‘Coming 
out” party. The Fleming mansion had 
been alive with excitement for several days, 
and the aunt declared she should be glad 
when it was aH over, and they could rest. 
Kitty seemed never to tire, flitting all over 
the house, talking every one nearly biind. 
The servants made a great pet of her, and 
in the world at large she would have passed 


for a spoiled child. 
The evening of the party was dark and 


stormy, but the gloom without only en- 
chanced the brightness and joy within; so 
the party was a success. All the elite of 
three towns had been invited, Mr. Weath- 
erbee among the rest. Miss Fleming was 
shocked at Kitty’s proprosal to invite all 
the young folks of their own village with- 
out discrimination, and for once the wilful 
girl yielded to her aunt. Being filled with 
wild anticipations of the future, it was too 
much trouble to contest the point, particu- 
larly when she noted her aunt’s determina- 
tion. So Gasper Hunt and many others of 
Kitty Turnbull’s admirers, were not favored 
by invitations to the great party of the sea- 


son. 

Gasper Hunt was a young lawyer— 
he had his education, but no practice, no 
money, and no great influence. On his re- 
turn from college, he was spending a few 
months with his uncle, before leaving for a 
distant city, where he hoped to rise to fame 
and affluence. When the young folks of 
the village were little children, Kitty attend- 
ed a small select school. Her favorite 
school-mate was a mild-eyed, manly little 
fellow, who showed her favor, and invaria- 
bly protected her upon occasions when his 
protection was needful, for Kitty sometimes 
was the victim of teasing boys and girls. 
This little fellow was small for his years, 
and delicate, so his parents kept him in this 
school until he was too far advanced in his 
studies to remainlonger. Then he had been 
sent from home to attend college. Finding 
that the change of climate was restoring 
their boy’s health, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt 
moved to the locality of the college, that 
their son Gasper might have the comforts of 
home, with educational advantages and 
change of climate. So these two young 
people had not seen each other for years, 
when they suddenly met at a turn in the 
road, one lazy summer afternoon. 

The recognition was mutual, though Kit- 
ty had grown tall and slender, and Gasper 
was tall, broad-shouldered, and greatly im- 
proved in appearance—in fact the boy had 
grown to be a man. Cordial greeting 
followed, and sitting under the shade of a 
large oak, they had a long, merry chat. At 
first Kitty was a little shy, for she knew of 
Gasper’s scholarly attainments, and she 
feared he had changed, and might criticize 
her speech and manner. Very soon fear 
and restraint vanished and she became the 
merry girl we have described, quite at ease 
with the young lawyer whom she had 
thought ‘‘formidable.” Previous to the 
party they had met by chance several times, 
and were fast becoming interested in each 
other. Kitty deemed it unwise to mention 
their interviews to Ler aunt, knowing well 
that Miss Fleming’s prejudice in favor of 
money and the station which wealth brings 
would lead her to forbid Kitty the pleasure 
of social intercourse with Lawyer Hunt. 

Miss Fleming had heard favorable reports 
of Floyd Weatherbee’s large estate, and 
having noted his fine form and handsome 
face, she decided that of all marriageable 
men within the range of her acquaintance, 
he was the most desirable’ match for her 
niece. With this secret in her mind she 
numbered the handsome farmer among the 
invited guests. He was presentat the grand 
party, and did his utmost to win favor in 
the eyes of the charming niece. Kitty was 
flattered by his evident fascination, but she 
was not particularly drawn to him; in fact 
she did not really fancy him, for she saw 
that he was arrogant and lacked the natural 





grace and dignity of a true gentleman. 





Miss Fleming was surprised that her wish 
should seem in a fair way to be fulfilled 
more speedily than she could have hoped, 
for she could not fail to see that Floyd 
Weatherbee’s admiration was genuine. “Of 
course Kitty must like him,” she thought, 
and before the evening was half over, the 
fond aunt was building the fairest air castles 
for her gay niece and her handsome beau. 

Very carefully she broached the subject 
at tea, the day following the party. Her 
amazement knew no bounds when Kitty 
bluntly declared that she didn’t like young 
Weatherbee half so well as some of the 
village young men,—Gasper Hunt, for in- 
stance! Miss Fleming was alarmed, but not 
discouraged; so she quietly told Kitty she 
hoped she was not so silly as ever to think 
of that young Hunt, for he would never 
have either position or wealth. She added 
that it would greatly displease her to know 
that she ever noticed one solow-born. Then 
she extolled Weatherbee until she exceeded 
even his own estimate of himself. Kitty 
foresaw trouble, but she wisely kept silence, 
and listened to the end of her aunt’s ha- 
rangue. Then she asked to be excused 
that she might retire early. 

Young Weatherbee called often and was 
cordially welcomed at each visit by the 
aunt, while the niece treated him with 
freezing politeness. Her coldness toward 
this young man incensed the aunt, and she 
scolded and fretted at Kitty. Thus the 
clouds of discord and unrest were slowly 
creeping into that sunny household. Kitty 
chanced to see Gasper Hunt once after the 
party. He was about to leave town, and was 
glad of an opportunity to say good-bye. 
Her cheeks burned with shame that she 
could neither invite him to call before his 
departure, nor tell him why she could not 
see him in her home. So the good bye was 
said formally, inthe public street, neither 
dreaming of the struggle in the heart of the 
other. He had been tempted to seek an in- 
terview with her to tell her of his love, but 
he had not the courage, and argued that he 
had no right to do so, while he had nothing 
to offer but his heart and hand. 

Kitty felt that the light of her life had 
departed, but she had no reason to believe 
that Gasper even admired her, so careful 
had he been in guarding the true state of 
his mind. Now that he had left her without 
a word or sign, she determined to forget 
him, and if possible learn to love Floyd 
Weatherbee, just to please her aunt, if forno 
other object. Her manner changed towards 
her persevering suitor, and as a natural 
consequence, her aunt’s manner changed 
towards Kitty. To all outward appearance 
the sunshine of good will and happiness 
had been restored to that household. Kitty 
tried to think herself happy, but her 
thoughts were provokingly perverse, and 
would follow Gasper Hunt, though she 
doubted not that he had quite forgotten 


her. 
Floyd Weatherbee easily won the consent 


of Kitty’s aunt to ask Kitty to become his 
wife. Kitty had lost much of her former 
gaiety and was more easily moulded to her 
aunt’s will, but she could not readily give 
her answer to Floyd Weatherbee. She 
knew she did not love him as she could 
have loved Gasper Hunt, but she had learned 
to like him very much indeed, and when she 
turned to her aunt despairingly for advice, 
she was told that very few married people 
more than liked each other—that the young 
farmer worshipped her—that he was hand- 
some, rich and sought-after. It was the 
chance of her life to become both rich and 
happy. Much more was poured into Kit- 
ty’s ear, until, weary and half sad, she told 
her aunt that she would become the rich 
land-owner’s wife. Aunt Jenny was over- 
joyed, and embraced her niece with great 
affection, feeling that all their differences 
and troubles were at an end. Great prepa- 
rations were made for the wedding, which 
took place at the mansion, three years after 
the grand party where Farmer Weatherbee 
first greeted the young girl he learned to 
love so well. It was a gay wedding, so 
said all the guests, and many a bright eyed 
maiden envied the sweet bride her joyous 


ot. 

The wedded pair made an extended tour 
in Europe, but they learned too late that 
they could not make each other happy. 
Kitty tried to be faithful in every thought 
to her husband, who was so kindly devot- 
ed that her conscience smote her hourly; 
go where she might, one form and voice 
haunted her, and her husband’s presence 
could not drive the image from her heart. 
She wept in secret and prayed for deliver- 
ance, but she could not turn her love, her 
best love, to her husband. 

Floyd Weatherbee fathomed her secret, 
but manfully kept silence. In her sleep his 
gentle wife would moan, and the name of 
Gasper often lingered upon her lips. Back- 
ward thought, forgotten incidents, brought 
to him a revelation. Kitty loved Gasper 
Hunt, and that was the secret of her cold- 
ness during the first of his suit. A sad rev- 
elation indeed! 

One day, soon after they were settled in 
the beautiful home, re-modelled for the 
bride whom Floyd hoped to make so happy 
there, Kitty saw men bearing the inanimate 
form of her husband. Pale as marble, she 
stood like a statue as the men advanced. 
Mr. Weatherbee’s spirited horse had thrown 





him, and his head struck the curb. Within 
the hour he breathed his last. No look or 
sign of recognition to comfort poor Kitty. 
She reproached herself, as she gazed upon 
his still white face, and felt that she, some- 
how, had been his murderer. She never 
suspected that he knew of her love for 
another, and she knew she had been a faith- 
ful wife, but her love she could not guide 
nor control. 

Fifteen years after, as Kitty was sitting 
on a rustic bench on the lawn at the old 
home of her aunt, who had now become 
infirm, she saw approaching a middle-aged 
stranger, who asked at the door if Mrs. 
Weatherbee lived there. Kitty started to 
her feet, for the voice could not be mis- 
taker. It was Gasper Hunt asking for her! 
The servant pointed to the lawn, and before 
Kitty could think what to do, Gasper held 
her hand in his. He saw at once that she 
had suffered, and before long had from her 
lips the sad story of her wedded and wid- 
owed life. He had remained true to his 
first love, was rich, great in his profession, 
and now he could claim the hand of the one 
whose image had cheered him by day and 
night. He had been several years in a for- 
eign land, so did not hear of Floyd’s death 
immediately. He had never suffered him- 
self to hope that she cared for him, and al- 
ways thought of her as the happy wife of a 
man more fortunate than himself. Explan- 
ation followed explanation, and a quiet 
wedding took place the very next week, for 
Gasper would not return without his lost 
but newly-found treasure. 

~oo 
WOMEN ON THE WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SCHOOL BOARD. 

Epitors JouRNAL.—The ladies of the 
District of Columbia have prepared a me- 
morial requesting the presence of women 
upon the school-board; but, this year, they 
have failed to get it accepted. Gen. Eaton, 
the Commissioner of Education, a gentle- 
man of the greatest wisdom and experience 
in education, favors the presence of women 
on the Schoel Board. Dr. Warren, lately 
Acting Commissioner of Education writes: 

If some sensible, energetic, and well edu- 
cated women could be selected, in place of 
two or three men of quite another descrip- 
tion who were no addition to the late board 
in any respect, I should be inclined to con- 
sider the experiment favorably. If ladies 
are to be selected, I hope that personal 
qualifications, rather than any other consid- 
erations, will rule in such selection. 

Mr. Merrick says: 

Our public school-system has arrived at a 
stage of development which requires most 
thorough treatment, both in general princi- 
ples and in minute details. I believe that 
women can supply elements of legislation 
and administration which will give it still 
greater efficiency. 


By the way, there are figures in General 
Eaton’s last Report on Education, which 
bear hard on some highly civilized commu- 
nities. Where do you suppose the greatest 
inequality between the salaries of male and 
female teachers exists? In Massachusetts. 
Where do you find perfect equality? In 
Maryland, Louisiana, Tennessee and among 
the Seminoles, Cherokees, Creeks and 
Choctaws! Massachusetts pays her male 
teachers, on an average, $84.78 per month; 
her female teachers, $35.25. The Seminoles 
pay the former $50 per month, and pay the 
latter $50 per month. Maine pays her 
male teachers $35.45 per month, her fe- 
male teachers $17.04, less than half. The 
Choctaws pay their male teachers $26 per 
month and their female teachers $26. Were 
they civilized New Englanders who knew 
how to estimate Woman properly, they 
would split those figures differently as they 
do in Maine and Massachusetts. 

Our papers, yesterday and to-day, are full 
of conflicting alarms of yellow-fever, and 
cries of peace! peace! I think there is no 
doubt it will clutch us, if we tempt it with 
garbage and stagnant water and rank wood- 
en pavements; and no doubt it will avoid 
us, if we keep clean. Such is the habit of 
the noisome disease, as General Butler 
proved at New Orleans. Unusual, baleful 
odors are floating all about the city. Arti- 
cles used about the house require, this sea- 
son, an unusual amount of soap, water, 
air, and sun to keep them sweet. They 
will develop an ili odor on the smallest op- 
portunity. Poor mother Nature! what hard 
work she has to keep her children clean. 
She sets them the example of tidy house- 
keeping the year round, wherever she can 
have her own way; she sweeps up all her 
debris; you feel and hear the whisk of her 
viewless broom; she works up every little 
odd and end into some use; she celebrates 
often a copious washing-day; and then, 
what a clean, new world she shows us all 
glowing with beauty and glad with per- 
fume! But if we will not be allured to 
cleanliness by all her patient, sweet hints, 
suddenly at last she turns from a mother to 
an executioner, and her penalty for disorder 
is death. 

Poor Harry Montague! WhenI saw him 
in the ‘‘Romance of a Poor Young Man,” 
I thought he had not much dramatic pow- 
er of ‘‘tearing round,” but how quietly and 
naturally he rendered the character of a 
perfect gentleman! Many actors who can 
tear a passion to rags, to very tatters,—can- 
not do that. In fact it isa presentation so 
unique and beautiful that it is well worth 





the $12,000 a year paid Montague for mak. 
ing it. Think of it, boys! Twelve thou. 
sand a year for the counterfeit presentment 
of a gentleman for a few hours of severa] 
evenings. 

Not that it was such a great counterfeit 
in Montague’s case. Whena handsome pet 
of society, far from home and country, be. 
longing toa profession held to but slight 
moral account, always sends the largest 
share of his wages home, and saves a for. 
tune to bequeath to his mother and sisters, — 
these facts are eloquent for that youth, and 
eloquent for the influence of that far-off 
English home. 

I think members of the dramatic and 
lyric professions are apt to be devoted to 
their families, at least to the families God 
gave them before they set up any for them- 
selves. I knew a beautiful young actress 
who won the love of arich gentleman. He 
wished to marry her. She said, ‘I have 
my mother to care for, my younger broth- 
ers and sisters to educate. I cannot marry 
until I see them where they can take care of 
themselves and of our mother.” You know 
the lover’s reply of course: ‘‘That care be 
mine,” etc., etc. ‘I should be only too 
happy.” etc., etc. 

‘*You think so now; you might think dif- 
ferently by-and-by. And they would not 
be so happy in taking help from you as 
they are, from me. Indeed I must wait.” 

She waited: so did he. And since they 
married she has been too happy to ever 
think of returning to the stage. 

Mary 8. WITHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C., Aug. 19, 1878. 

oo ———__ 
NO TRUE WOMAN A NONENTITY. 

Epitors JOURNAL :—I would like to reply, 
through the columns of your paper, to a 
portion of a letter received from one of my 
friends not long since, thinking there may 
possibly be other similar cases. She says: 
‘It seems that we women live such useless 
lives, that our field for labor is narrow and 
limited. Ido not desire to occupy so pub- 
lic a position as does Susan B. Anthony, 
nor, in any sense to get out of my sphere, 
but I hate to live a whole lifetime and feel 
that I have been a perfect nonentity.” 

Replying, I would like to say that no 
true woman lives a useless life. I believe it 
as impossible for a woman in the full sense 
of the word to go through life without be- 
ing a benefit and a blessing, without some 
one being the better and the happier for her 
having lived, as it is for the sun to shine 
without his rays carrying life in them. Be 
she married, or single, if she be but an 
earnest, faithful woman, she will benefit all 
with whom she comes in contact, for I be- 
lieve there is no one who ranks among his 
friends one good woman without his being 
the better for it. Perhaps the results may 
not be manifest, but there is a subtle influ- 
ence which will pervade his life, making 
him better for having known her. 

That the field for Woman’s labor has 
been narrow is of course true, but is it not 
rapidly widening? On nearly all sides we see 
women doing work that has in the past, 
been considered as the exclusive domain of 
man. The learned professions are opened 
to her, with a few restrictions in two of 
them, which we believe time and a little 
more sense of the ‘‘eternal fitness of things” 
will remove. In the mercantile world we 
see in many instances women managing the 
helm of the financial craft quite as success- 
fully as man does. In the telegraph offices, 
in the printing offices and in the educational 
world we see women working side by side 
with men and doing equally good work, 
though it must be admitted that their work 
is not appreciated as it should be, which is 
evidenced by the fact that they are not paid 
nearly so well as men are for doing the 
same work. But every year helps, and I 
believe that soon wages will be regulated by 
the amount of work done, and not by the 
sex of the worker; that it will make no dif- 
ference in the pay whether a man or a woman 
does it, so long as it be well done. 

It surely is no more necessary that a wo- 
man should occupy a position of publicity, 
that she may live a useful life, thanit is that 
a man should be a Dickens, Reade, or Em- 
erson, in order for him to be useful. The 
only difference I can perceive is in the 
amount of usefulness. Women in public 
life have it in their power to be useful to 4 
larger number than does a woman whose 
name and whose work extends hardly be- 
yond her home circle, but it certainly is not 
a necessary sequence, that the woman in 
public life is more beneficial to each indi- 
vidual she benefits than the unknown one is. 
As to getting out of your sphere, that is as 
impossible as it is for the earth to fly from 
its orbit. Anything that you may do will 
not, can not, take you out of your sphere. 
According to the ordinary acceptation of the 
term used in this connection, there is no 
such thing as a ‘‘woman’s sphere,” but ac- 
cording to the broader use of the expres- 
sion there is, but it is a sphere confined by 
nothing but the capabilities of the person 
who is attempting the achievement of any 
object, consequently you may banish your 
fearful dread of getting out of your sphere. 

As to your living a whole life-time and 
feeling that you have been a nonentity, 1 
suppose but few live, who as their life draws 
toward its close, do not wish they could 
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have changed places with some one else, 
thinking they would have accomplished so 
much more had they been able to have 
effected the exchange. 

You should recollect, however, that we 
are not to estimate the value of our own 
labor, but leave it to others, and from their 
judgment form our opinions as to whether we 
have lived a life of nonentity or whether it 
has been one of success. And now in con- 
clusion, my friend, let me say, live up to 
the full measure of the possibilities of your 
nature, and this can only be done by work, 
unceasing and untiring. Live in the pres- 
ent, and profit from the past, but do both 
for the sake of the future, for the ‘“To come” 
both here and hereafter. Doing this you 
cannot fail to succeed, and in success you 
will have the dream of an angel realized in 
the life of a woman. 

Hoping and believing everything good of 
you, lam, M. L. R. 

Dover Illinois, August 17, 1878. 
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MRS. HARBERT IN THE INTER-OCEAN. 


Recognizing the important influence of 
that Corliss engine of public sentiment, ‘‘the 
Press,” Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert 
joyfully announces to all Woman’s clubs 
and conventions, philanthropic, educa- 
tional or political, that the Jnter-Ocean has 
yielded a special department to educational, 
philanthropic and political interests of wo- 
men. Through the agency of this brave 
and popular journal is reached each week 
one hundred thousand families (the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Kingdom” appearing in both the 
daily and weekly). Mrs. Boynton adds: 

‘‘These columns are in the interest of no 
class, clique, sect or section, and I earnest- 
ly request interesting data in regard to Wo- 
man’s work and interests, from women ev- 
erywhere. All missionary and temperance 
organizations, Woman’s Congress, Woman 
Suffrage conventions and clubs will be ac- 
corded space for announcing their methods 
andaims. Withan occasional review of new 
books, we will confer in regard to what Wo- 
man has written, and wandering through 
studios, studies, sanctums, we will tell of 
what she is painting and preaching by voice 
and pen. Pleading an intense and loving 
interest in the splendid opportunities now 
confronting American women, we shall 
preach, advise, lecture, criticise, encourage 
and commend, in the hope that some truth 
shall be evolved which shall enrich our 
lives. 

All communications for this department 
must be addressed to Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Evanston, II). 

— ee 


DRESS REFORM—A SUGGESTION. 


There are, in our community, women 
who would be very glad to substitute an 
improved fashion of under-garments for 
these now in vogue, but who cannot afford 
the expense of the reform styles ready- 
made, nor even of the materials. They 
would like to remodel what they have on 
hand, but do not really know how to set 
about it. There is, no doubt, a considera- 
bie number of this class, who would be glad 
of the services of some one practically 
skilled—a suflicient number to give employ- 
ment to one person. 

Is there not among the dress-reformers 
some capable and philanthropic woman, 
who, in this undertaking, might find not 
only pecuniary profit, but the consciousness 
of helping forward a movement, incalcula- 
bly important to the interests of her sex. ? 

E. C. F. 
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A NOVEL RECEPTION. 


The way a Boston girl was received by 
her friends in Bangor, one day las! week, 
was something unique. She communicates 
to her friends the account: ‘‘When I ar- 
rived at the house I had a stunning recep- 
tion, in a double sense, for Will, dressed as 
a valet, with a white band round a tall hat, 
and a claw-hammer coat, with two button- 
hole bouquets on each side about two feet 
long, blew a fish-horn as the carriage ap- 
proached, and, as it stopped, unrolled a 
carpet out to the door of the carriage. At 
the other end of the carpet were mats put 
along, which reached into the house. The 
gate-posts were adorned with immense bo- 
quets, and in the doorway was suspended 
a doll with an apple in her hand, represent- 
ing the hospitality of the house. The 
whole family were at the door, with numer- 
ous neighbors, one of whom had a horn 
made of a piece of squash vine. AsI 
alighted from the carriage, May and Helen 
came forward and strewed flowers (mostly 
weeds) for me to walk upon. I told them 
all it was the first time I had ever received 
my due!” 





> 
DISTRESS EXAGGERATED. 


_ By the Massachusetts census just issued, 
it appears that the popular estimates of the 
number of unemployed persons have been 
grossly exaggerated. The total number is 
reported by the authorities as follows. In 
the State, 21,813, distributed as follows: In 
19 cities, 12,135. In 325 towns, 9,677. 
Add to this total the estimate of unem- 
ployed females, and the total number, June 
1, 1878, was 28,508. It has been reported, 
and the report kas been industriously circu- 





lated, that there are from 200,000 to 300,000 
people out of employment in this State; 
40,000 in the city of Boston; 3,000,000 in the 
United States, &c. The number of the un- 
employed has of late been temporarily aug- 
mented from a class not furnishing compet- 
itors four yearsago. By the census of 1875, 
Massachusetts had 13,961 sons and 42,156 
daughters over fifteen years of age, doing 
nothing whatever, living at home, not at- 
tending school even, simply dependents,— 
the sons and daughters of well-to-do parents. 
From this class—numbering in all 56,117— 
there have been large numbers of recruits 
to the ranks of labor, thus giving to labor- 
ers in all branches fresh competitors from 
ranks which had before furnished employ- 
ment. Broken fortunes, collapsed stocks, 
burst bubbles, in fact the crash of inflat- 
ed personal credits, have driven from the 
army of dependents thousands who, with 
influence and friends, have crowded upon 
the toilers of other days. These recruits 
seek the better places, so called,—the clerk- 
ships, &c.,—and every time one succeeds it 
is at the expense of another, who very often 
steps down on the ladder, glad of any em- 
ployment. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE GRANGE. 





At a meeting of Edgewood Grange, No. 
14, New Jersey, the following answer was 
given to the question, ‘‘What would be the 
advantages of the franchise to Woman?’’ 

There would be many. In the first place 
it would create an incentive in Woman to 
learn everything useful outside of domestic 
economy merely, entering into the wider 
and far more important fields of society and 
politics, making such study to take the 
place of the too prevalent devotion to 
amusement, flirtation, and the follies of 
fashion. It would give them the advan- 
tage of equal education with men in branch- 
es of knowledge now considered superfluous 
to their accomplishment for the sphere of 
duties they are expected to fill, but which 
would fit them for offices of responsibility 
and trust, in which men are often found to 
fail. 

Their keen observation, in connection 
with their sympathetic nature, eminently 
fits them for the office of inspecting our 
prisons and almshouses, could they be but 
elected or appointed to such positions; espe- 
cially where women are inmates. Certainly 
they would make the former more like 
schools of reform, as they should be; and 
see to the better arrangement and adminis- 
tration of the latter. Their more extended 
education would take away every objection 
to their demand for equal compensation 
with men for equal labor performed, and so 
enable them to keep their own families, 
whenever that necessity might devolve upon 
them. 

That women owning property should 
help to make and amend the laws under 
which they live, is an advantage which 
should never have been left to depend upon 
special franchise; yet there are apparently 
many who would deny to Woman this obvi 
ous right. 

With Woman's aid, the same economy and 
arrangement which pervade the domestic 
would be transferred with happy effect to 
the political; and with her more careful and 
humane characteristics as compared with 
those of men, war might be superseded by 
arbitration, and numberless barbarous and 
hurtful practices, injurious to individuals 
and society at large, be entirely abolished. 
Thus, while the Queen of England has ever 
expressed herself as in favor of that better 
mode, and always favored peace, we see 
the humane wisdom of Woman in strong 
contrast to the recklessness of the war-seek 
ing Emperor of Russia, who seems to seek 
in blood the solution of every national ques- 
tion affecting other countries. Women cer- 
tainly would not tolerate war for slight 
causes, or make maudlin speeches with 
rum-soaked brains, to precipitate war by un- 
wise official utterances, as men (at other 
times of brilliant intellect) sometimes do. 
The rum traffic would be swept from the 
land, and every good reform encouraged 
and carried through. The national finances 
would be safe from defalcations; for should 
a woman be a defaulter, the world would 
never get over it, although a man may run 
to the extreme of crime and folly to-day, 
and to-morrow, perhaps, be restored to as 
high a position as before. 

As school trustees, women are much more 
interested than men, in exact proportion as 
they have more to do with the rearing and 
home education of the family. The success 
of women as Sabbath-school teachers is uni- 
versally appreciated, and their ability and 
fitness to preach the Gospel have been 
already extensively acknowledged. In law 
their aim would be to administer impartial 
justice in the fear of God, and in the inter- 
est of an exalted humanity; not for greed 
of gain, but with purity of purpose, avoid- 
ing the muddy pools of politics, contending 
for and at all times defending and uphold- 
ing the right. Their presence has ever the 
effect of a great moral force, carrying with 
it, as it were, a halo of kindness and purity. 
The beautiful equilibrium that God has 
created between Man and Woman was in- 
tended to be mutually used for mutual good; 
and ‘‘What God has joined, let no man put 
asunder.” This constitutes the great funda- 
mental principle of justice for which we 
contend, and upon which stand erect and 
fair the walls of our great republic. 

Senators may laugh and sneer at the ap- 
peal of intelligent women, whose refinement 
at least merits a less uncouth reply. But 
their voices will not be hushed by levity 
and trivial excuses, for they are descendants 
of women who nurtured this grand nation 
into being through the dark and trying 
hours that so emphatically ‘‘tried men’s 
souls.” Not dames of Utah, not devotees 
of spiritualism, free love, or any other 
abomination, but a constantly swelling host 
of the intelligent, thinking women of the 
land, are demanding the ballot, and their 
full and complete enfranchisement. These 





the Grange was wise in promptly granting, 
and has in consequence been richly benefit- 
ed. And with these, as regards her sociai, 
legal and political position, although they 
may be slow in coming, as are the cycles of 
progression, she will make her influence 
felt, and effect a higher and nobler civiliza- 
tion, which will redeem the world and save, 
for all time, this good and glorious repub- 
ic. AMANDA L, SCHOLL. 

Edgewood Grange, No. 14, N. J. 


--«- HUMOROUS. 


Aman never uses his thumb-nail fora 
screwcriver but once. 


Solitude is well enough until you want to 
borrow something, then it’s inconvenient. 


Silence is not always golden. The oyster 
is continually getting into broils and stews. 


An Irish lover remarks: “It’s a great 
pleasure to be alone, especially when your 
sweetheart is wid ye.” 


‘See here, mister,” said a boy who was 
driven up a tree bya ferocious dog, “‘if you 
don’t take your dog away I'll eat up all your 
apples!” 

A kitten that is drowned before it gets 
its eyes open is saved the pain of growing 
up and getting its tail pinched by the wood- 
shed door. 

‘I have all the servants I need. There is 
nothing for you todo.” ‘Ah! madam, it 
will take very little work to occupy me,” he 
answered. 


““Governesses should never be required to 
do low, menial work,” said a gentleman. 
“Certainly not; but they frequently aspire 
to the hymeneal,” replied the lady. 

“Fine nainsook embroidered makes 
lovely little slips for children,” says a fashion- 
writer, ‘“‘but,” adds an exchange, ‘‘orange- 
peel on a sidewalk continues to be good 
enough for men.” 


‘Really, Mr. Johnson, there’s nae end to 
your wit,” said a lady in the West of Scot- 
and to anoted humorist. ‘‘Gude forbid, 
madam,” he replied, ‘‘that I should ever 
be at my wit’s end!” 

The persistent wretch who is always ask- 
ing, ‘Is this hot enough for you?” will get 
his reward one of these days. When a dark- 
complexioned old person with horns shall 
lead him in, crying, ‘‘Is this hot enough for 
you?” he will understand all. 


Making the best of it isa good rule. 
‘‘What is the matter?” asked a lawyer of 
his coachman. ‘The horses are running 
away, sir.” “Can you not pull them up?” 
“T am afraid not.” ‘‘Then,” said the lawyer, 
after judicial delay, ‘“‘run into something 
cheap.” 

















WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world, Sample watch and outfit free to Agents, 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For;}Ladies and Children, 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Bee 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 





THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 


OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 


All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire enccess. : 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art em and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 \& to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 


r GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
(Agents. Address, A. CouLteR &Co., 


a weekin your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hattettr & Co., Portland Me. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, — 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
Friends, gives a thorongh collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co.. Penn. 


NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING Co 











THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Howse, 
Lucy Sronz, 
H. B. Biackwe 1, 


T. W. Huieerson, 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


Terms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 
Single copy, 6 cents. 


vance, 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received. 


Crus Rarres.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Grorcr WiLttam Cur- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
George F. Hoar 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georege WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. Wasupurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworts Hieein- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. WeEnrt- 
WORTH IHIGGINson. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘‘Thir- 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and labor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston. 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
JOBRL GOLDITHWATI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly! 





Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THESUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 

invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores an 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 

ites, Cute, W hitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Fiea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all country 
stores throughout the United States and British 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. ly42 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
a ha ge HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
4 best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 


E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 


WIRE calling at 
UNDER WOOD'S, 
No, 57 
as Bromfield Street, 


PARTIES ABOUT FURNISIt 
ING WITH WINDOW AND Doon 
SCREENS Will save money by 
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The Woman's Journal. 








~ Boston, Aug. 31, 1878. 


All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 

lating to ite editorial t, 

we he akkveoned o the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business p ame — | of the paper. must be sddressed 
to Box | Boston, Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. 0. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded unti! an explicit order ie re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of a!! arrearages \s made. 

receipt of the r is aeufficient receipt of 
esta subscription. The change of date printed on 
the ie a receipt for renewals. This San 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for the 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting fora bill. 





A MARRIED WOMAN'S WILL. 

The following question has reached us 
by mail: 

Eprrors JounNaL —Having been recent- 
ly asked this question,—‘‘Can a married 
woman make a will without the consent of 
her husband, which will stand, by the laws 
of this State, at the present time?”—I have 
thought it might interest your readers to 
have this important question answered. It 
is at your disposal. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER. 

No consent of the husband is necessary 
in Massachusetts to make a wife's will good. 
Many wills of wives are made every year 
without the husband's consent. But the 
law secures one-half of the personal prop- 
erty of a wife to the husband. This she 
cannot will. Nor can she will the ‘‘estate 
by courtesy” which the law also secures to 
the husband, ¢. ¢., the life-use by the hus- 
band of all the real estate of the wife. 

A widow has only the life-use of one- 
third of the husband's real estate. 








L. 8. 
—_ oe 
WOMAN 800N TO VOTE, 
Prof. Austin Phelps evidently reads 


aright the signs of the time, and expects 
Woman soon to receive and use her right of 
Suffrage, or he would not feel so anxious 
about its results. 

Till he can prove that Suffrage is not her 
right, let him cease to be anxious; for sure- 
ly the result of a right action cannot be 
wrong. Why does he assume that Woman 
can gain and defend that right only by phys- 
ical force, and thatshe must fight the battle 
alone? What she has achieved in the past, 
all tending to the final goal—Suffrage,— 
has not been obtained in that way. No 
physical war has been necessary to change 
so many of our lawsinherfavor. No phys- 
ical war has given her entrance into and a 
yradually improved condition in the trades 
and professions. Nor will war be necessary 
to gain the rest. Impartial Suffrage, irre- 
spective of sex, will find fulfillment gradu- 
ally and peacefully, like the growth of any 
other truth. 

Then, when Woman has gained posses- 
sion of this right, will the large-brained, no- 
ble-hearted men who have helped her to 
gain it, turn and take it from her? Or if 
others try to do so, will her friends sudden- 
ly turn cowards? 

Possibly, not being denied the right of 
Suffrage himself, Prof. Phelps does not ap- 
preciate it, or the feelings of those who are 
excluded. If he could understand how Wo- 
man feels that the proudest of her life will 
be the day in which she receives that which 
will place her where she belongs, not above 
Man, but on an equality with him, he would, 
no doubt, be one of the able and earnest 
workers in this cause, whose triumph is on- 
ly a question of time. Let him help to 
hasten it, and receive the honor and grati- 
tude of this generation of women. 

H. 8. 





A PESTILENT HERESY. 


Every cause has a right to be judged up- 
on its own merits, and not to be confounded 
with questions in their nature distinct and 
dissimilar. Whether Woman Suffrage be 
right or wrong, it has no logical connection 
with inflation, or greenback finance, or la- 
bor reform, or communism. To character- 
ize it as one of a ‘‘pestilent brood” of politi- 
cal heresies, is to cast contempt on the 
great principle of ‘‘The consent of the gov- 
erned.” Itis to mock at the war of the 
Revolution, and at the heroes who carried 
it on. Yet the New York Hvening Post 
says: 

When the Tribune groups together ‘Wo. 
man Suffrage, inflation, greenback finance, 
labor reform, socialism, communism,” and 
characterizes these “er in a lump as “‘the 
whole pestilent brood of political and social 
heresies born of half-thinking discontent 
and demagoguism,” it doesa wholesomer 
thing than is commonly done by the calling 
of names in anger. It is just now worth the 
while of newspapers and other public teach- 
ers, not merely to characterize all these her- 

esies with fitting epithets, but also so to 
group them together as to show how closely 
akin to each other they are, and to trace 
their pedigree to their common ancestry. . 
. It is time to call all these things by 


their right names, to group together here- 
sies which have a common origin, and thus 
to suggest the necessity that is upon us of 
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returning in all our thinking to the safe 
ground which God has given us and which 
ail sound religion has steadily taught us to 
stand upon. Leaves from the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures might be circulated as tracts 
for the times with advantage just now, and 
it will be scarcely less profitable to teach 
the honest victims of half-thinking cn social 
and political subjects, that every word they 
speak, every line they write, in denuncia 
tion of the old social order of things, is at 
once encouragement and assistance to the 
communist apostles of disorder and havoc. 
In thus heartily seconding the Tribune's 
effort to put into one class things that have 
acommon origin in loose thinking, aud a 
common tendency to work destruction, our 
only regret is that our contemporary still 
refuses to see that in lending its countenance 
to the doctrine of so called protection by 
tariff, it helps one of the most mischievous 
of the errors into which inaccurate thinkin 
has led the country. If to “‘Woman Suf- 
frage, inflation, greenback finance, labor 
reform, socialism and communism’ it had 
added ‘‘tariff protection,” it would have 
given the whole family record of these ene- 
mies to society and the State. 

It is unfortunate for the Republic, when 
two prominent papers in its great metropol- 
is, by such paragraphs as the above, show 
themselves ignorant of the very fundamen- 
tal principles of republican government. 
“Woman Suffrage a political and social 
heresy born of half-thinking discontent 
and demagogism!"” Editors are potent; 
they may retard, but they are quite impo- 
tent to stop the progress of liberty, in a 
country where thought and speech are free. 
We shall yet hope to shake hands with both 
Post and Tribune on the great question of 
Impartial Suffrage, and thus augment an 
esteem for both papers, which dates back at 
least a quarter of a century. Cc. ©. H. 

E. Orange, N. Y. , 
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I8 NEGRO SUFFRAGE A FAILURE? 


Prof. Austin Phelps, D.D., of Andover, 
ina recent article in the Congregutionalist, 
affirms: 

1. That Negro Suffrage is a failure. 

2. That it failed for want of physical 
power to enforce it. 

Therefore he infers that Woman Suffrage 
would be a failure for the same reason. Of 
course if either or both the above premises 
are incorrect, the conclusion amounts to 
nothing. Prof. Phelps says that 


“The ultimate fact in both cases is that 
the ballot is given” (in the case of negro 
suffrage) ‘‘or supposed to be given” (in the 
case of Woman Suffrage) ‘‘to the half of 
the population which has no physical power 
to defend it.” 

Suffragists affirm, on the contrary, 

1, That Negro Suffrage is not a failure 
but a success. 

2. That its partial defeat in the late elec- 
tions was not from want of physical force, 
but from want of moral power and effective 
leadership. 

In taking this position, we do not over- 
look or excuse the corruptions of carpet- 
bag rule. We will even accept without 
qualification the exaggerated description of 
its evils, as given by Prof. Phelps himself, 
altho it was never quite true even of’ South 
Carolina. We will endeavor to be both 
candid and just. 

What is the primary object of the Suf- 
frage? Is it not to protect the individual 
and the class enfranchished; to give him 
and them an improved position; to secure 
attention to his and their just complaints; 
to open to him and them every legitimate 
avenue of advancement. But what was 
the condition of the negro at the close of 
the war? A chattel-slave emancipated by 
compulsion; degraded by generations of 
systematic oppression; possessed of no 
rights which the dominant race was bound 
to respect; hated by the whites asthe cause 
of their misfortunes; neglected as no longer 
their property; despised as hopelessly infe- 
rior; dreaded as a spy and a traitor. Every 
worst passion of human nature was aroused 
against the freedman, and he was helpless 
in the midst of his enemies. South of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, the wh ites as against 
him were two to one in number; they pos- 
sessed all the lands, the houses, the arms, 
the live stock, the implements—the habit of 
command, the education, the social organi- 
zation—in short, all the appliances of civili- 
zation. This oppressed population was 
scattered over many hundred thousand 
square miles. How could the negro be pro- 
tected? Even the federal government would 
be powerless to do so, when its army should 
be disbanded. To govern ten States as con- 
quered territory was impracticable. There 
was but one thing to do, and we did it. We 
put the ballot in the hand of the freedman, 
and bade him protect himself. 

Of course, out of a population of rebels 
and serfs, demoralized by slavery and ex- 
hausted by civil war, no millennium could 
come. Left toitself, the consequence would 
have been the horrors of San Domingo, with 
negro re-enslavement or extermination as 
the result. But the outcome has been better 
than the most sanguine radical had a right 
to expect. Comparative tranquility every- 
where; a growing respect for the rights of 
the freedman; the rudiments of education 
implanted in an ignorant race; political or- 
ganization created and cherished ; emulation 
aroused and hope imparted. In the ten 
years which have elapsed since the war 
ended, negro suffrage has done more for the 
South than a century could have accom- 








plished under any other policy. Even its 





material prosperity has returned, and lar- 
ger cotton crops than were ever raised by 
the lash. 

But some money was stolen by unprinci- 
pled white men, mostly from the North, 
who took advantage of their ignorant con- 
stituents. ‘The Rhetts and Legares and 
Hamptons and Calhouns of a great State, 
have been succeeded in part by Sambo and 
Pompey and Cesar and Jerusalem,” says 
Professor Phelps. Yes; but let us not for- 
get that the worst legislature that was ever 
seen under negro rule was more honest than 
the best one ever seen before in any South- 
ern State. Itstole; butonly money. Those 
high-toned Southern aristocrats stole men 
and women, and sold babies by the pound on 
the auction-block! 

But gradually the whites have resumed 
supremacy, and in doing so, have used 
fraud and intimidation to expedite the pro- 
cess. Yes; but yet, while they have done so, 
they have affirmed their allegiance to the 
principle of Manhood Suffrage, and have 
ostentatiously avowed their determination 
to respect the equal rights of the negroes as 
citizens. They even appeal to the negro 
voters for support, and no sooner obtain un- 
disputed control than they divide upon oth- 
er lines than those of race. 

So far as the interests of the freedmen 
themselves are concerned, therefore, Profes- 
sor Phelps will scarcely affirm that Negro 
Suffrage has been a failure. So far as the 
nation is concerned, it has, so far, undoubt- 
edly maintained Republican supremacy. 
President Hayes holds his seat by the elec- 
toral votes of South Carolina, Florida and 
Louisiana. Whether Democratic rule will 
be an improvement remains to beseen. The 
gigantic crime of carrying the Gulf States 
by bulldozing and intimidation, which, by 
implication, Professor Phelps justifies, since 
he regards it as a wholesome and necessary 
assertion of natural law against a false po- 
litical system, will probably result in the 
overthrow of Republican national suprema- 
cy in 1880. The gaunt shadow of repudia- 
tion, which first fell upon the nation long 
before the civil war, originated with the 
white Democracy of Mississippi under the 
lead of Jefferson Davis. If that shadow 
darkens the nation hereafter, involving com- 
merce, manufactures and finances in its 
dread eclipse, it will be the work of the 
renovated Democratic party, under the fraud- 
ulent supremacy of the Southern States, 
whose negro majorities have been overborne 
by violence and bribery, while an Andover 
scholar and divine has no word of condem- 
nation for the crime, or of respect for the 
principle of government by the people. 

H. B. B. 
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A DIET OF WORDS. 


Weare told that in the fourteenth century, 
when Pope Urban VY. issued a bill of ex- 
communication against Barnabas Visconti, 
that bold outlaw actually compelled the two 
legates who brought it, and therefore repre- 
sented their master, to eat the parchment 
upon which it was written, even to the 
leaden seal and silken string! 

From this probably arose the significant 
expression of compelling a man to eat his 
own words, when he has made false accusa- 
tions and is arrogant and pretentious, boast- 
ing of power and wisdom he does not pos- 
sess, and making threats and promises he 
cannot perform. 

The grim humor of the old Visconti gives 
us atouch of comedy which is quite re- 
freshing, when reading the history of the 
Middle Ages, when Papal bulls more fre- 
quently led to tragedy; but imagination, re- 
turning to the nineteenth century, draws a 
still more ludicrous picture of the results 
which will follow, if those who were (or 
ought to be) compelled to eat their own 
words metaphorically, could be obliged to 
do it literally! 

Such a havoc among paper and printer’s 
ink, such an unheard-of plague of indiges- 
tion, such a wholesome thinning out among 
office-holders, office-seekers, quacks and 
demagogues! 

A popular writer of a few years ago, 
queried why association with such a noble 
animal as the horse should inevitably lead 
to coarseness, vulgarity and worse, and a 
horse-jockey become a synonym for a dis- 
reputable character. The question which 
now agitates this fragment of the public 
mind, and which, by some law of associa- 
tion, recalled the country parson’s unsolved 
problem, is, why the pursuit of politics, 
which should be a grand and noble one, 
should so frequently tend to demoralization, 
and the politician degenerate into the dema- 
gogue. Doubtless the demagogue has flour- 
ished to a greater or less extent in all ages, 
but optimists have hoped that this charac- 
ter might be eliminated from modern his- 
tory—or at least driven out from a model 
republic founded upon equal rights, and 
claiming the greatest good to the greatest 
number as the end of government. Vain 
hope! never did blatant so-called politicians 
so abound; never had they so much power. 
The demagogue rules the land, and integ- 
rity, honor, and patriotism are well-nigh 
swept away in the tide of partisanship, self- 
interest and self-aggrandizment. To the 
old maxim that ‘‘all things are fair in love 
and war,” the partisaa adds, ‘‘and politics”, 
and is ready to be all things to all men, if 





so be that he may gain some and ‘‘save the 
country”, which, being interpreted, means, 
to exalt himself, 

At one corner he is a greenback man; at 
the next he favors specie payment; with 
the Southerner he is eager to ‘‘shake hands 
across the chasm ;” but scruples not to ‘‘wave 
the bloody shirt” when be finds himself in 
an excitable Northern crowd; in the roll of 
the poor man’s friend he talks of the dig- 
nity of labor and damns the bloated bond- 
holder, while over his wine, or whiskey, he 
sneers at the gullibility of the masses, and 
boasts cf his power to control their votes; 
and, without the good faith with which the 
doughty Don Quixote proposed to reward 
his trusty Sancho Panza with an island and 
a governorship, but upon equally prepos- 
terous and chimerical grounds, he promises 
each faithful squire a fine fat office and a 
share of spoil. 

If the heretical Barnabas could, by some 
spell, compel the enactment of his command 
upon the pretenders and falsifiers of our 
day, he would deserve to be released from 
purgatory forthwith, and to be canonized as 
saint, for then indeed could we discover 
signs of a coming millenial age! 

A. E, Dicxryson, 
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SUFFRAGE CELEBRATION IN IOWA. 

Epitors JOURNAL.—I have just read in 
your excellent paper an account of the 
meeting held in Rochester on July 19th, and 
have thought perhaps it would be interest- 
ing to you to know that a goodly number of 
the believers in Woman Suffrage met here 
on the same day to commemorate the same 
event. 

_ A call was issued by the President of our 
Equal Rights Society, Hon. John E. Goode- 
now, and a picnic supper was served in the 
garden of Dr. Allen. About five o’clock 
Pp. M., after partaking of refreshments, the 
company assembled under the beautiful 
trees east of the house. Flags and appro- 
priate banners were suspended about, and 
seats prepared, making it an inviting place. 
Speeches were made and articles read from 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL. all agree that 
the occasion was very enjoyable and profit- 
able. 1 enclose a short account, given by 
one of our local papers. 

The remarks of our Mayor were very 
good; he stated his conversion to be of 
quite recent date, but we judge from his 
utterances that itis a sound one. Rev. Mr. 
Keith of the Baptist Church, also commit- 
ted himself toa full-fledged belief in Woman 
Suffrage. 

Dr. Allen gave a short history of the 
movement from 1848 to the present time. 
Resolutions ard sentiments were read by 
Mrs. N. R. Allen, Mrs. A. B. Wilbur, and 
Miss 8. Stewart, all of which were excel- 
lent. Articles bearing on the subject were 
read by Mrs. Seba Stephens and Mrs. Julia 
Dunham. 

Our President said he could give no date 
to his conversion to this idea of equality of 
the sexes, as, ever since he could remember, 
he had so believed. I felt ready to exclaim: 
‘‘Here is one man who was born with the 
right ideas; most men have to be converted 
to them.” 

The Maquoketa paper says: ‘‘It was a 
pleasant gathering, and was held in the in- 
terest of right. No honest, thinking per- 
son can fail to see the injustice of our laws, 
as they bear so unequally upon the sexes, 
and we can not see how any unprejudiced 
man can oppose giving to Woman the bal- 
lot.” 





We adjourned to meet one year from: 


date, and our hope is that soon the public 
will be so educated upon this subject that 
Iowa will, by the suffrages of her sons, 
grant the same great boon to her daughters. 
Very truly Yours, 
JuLia B. Dunnam, Cor. Sec. M. EZ. R. 8. 
Maquoketa, lowa, Aug. 26, 1878. 
AN OPEN SEWER. 

Grenada, Mississippi, is correctly desig- 
nated by the daily papers as ‘‘a pit of death.” 
The pestilence which has swept away a 
large part of its population is said to be 
wholly the result of ‘‘an open sewer.” Sur- 
prise is expressed that so dangerous a 
source of disease should ever have been per- 
mitted to exist. 

In the United States, there has been a 
steady growth of crime within the past fifty 
years. Not merely a growth commensur- 
ate with the increase of our population, but 
a constantly increasing percentage of the 
population itself. Especially is this true of 
crimes of men against women. Wife-murder, 
rape, adultery, seduction and incest are mat- 
ters of daily and hourly occurrence, while the 
columns of the newspapers are literally filled 
with shocking and horrible details, often 
vile and indecent in their character. There 
is scarcely a day when we can avoid seeing, 
in the columns of our exchanges, passages 
infinitely more gross than any thing con- 
tained in the book, for the circulation of 
which Heywood is justly confined in Ded- 
ham jail. 

Nor is this true only of exceptional or 
second rate papers. A few days ago, the 
Springfield Republican resented the assertion 
of a correspondent that it habitually gave 
prominence to indecent and demoralizing 
accounts of crime. But the fact is painful- 
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ly true not of that paper alone but of almost 
all papers, because the “‘news,” which jx 
their specialty, includes by common cop. 
sent this class of news as well as the rest 

Now there is nothing so contagious 4s 
vice. Crime propagates itself by sugges. 
tion. It is safe to say that, nine times oy, 
of ten, the imagination of acriminal has been 
poisoned by evil communications before the 
purpose has been formed and executed 

Of course, a great organized evil, like this 
cannot be suddenly and completely extirpat. 
ed. Butif Anthony Comstock and his go. 
ciety for the suppression of obscene litera. 
ture, in addition to their present work, could 
first get the publishers of leading newsps. 
pers of the United States to unite in an 
agreement to limit their reports of outrages 
to the fact of the crime, suppressing al] 
details whatever, and would then prosecute 
every conspicuous and glaring violation of 
that rule, more would be done to check the 
tide of crime than by all other legislation, 
except an effective suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 

Meanwhile this open sewer of obscene 
literature flows on unchecked, in the columns 
of our daily papers. Every day's issue 
plants the seeds of a hundred horrible 
crimes, which else would have remained 
uncommitted. When women get the Suff. 
rage, we hope and believe that this license 
to the press of a monopoly of printing and 
circulating obscene literature, will receive 4 
speedy and effectual check. For the sake 
of this and every other great moral reform, 
let us work for the enfranchisement of wo- 
men. H. B. B. 
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ONE VIEW. A BETTER VIEW, 


Where now is the We cannot help 
parallel between ne- seeing that there are 
gro suffrage at the things in the adntin- 
South and the pro- istration of States 
posed suffrage of Wo- that are more potent 
man? than numbers. 

The parallel isclear We must confess 
in this, which is the that intelligence, cul- 
ultimate fact in both ture, knowledge of 
cases, that the ballot the art of govern- 
is given or supposed ment, the habit of 
to be given.... to rule.... have more 
the half of the popu- power in ruling a 
lation which has no great State than the 
physical power to de- brute force of hands. 
fend it. The bayonets which 

That which was un- think, beat back thrice 
natural because un- the number of those 
timely to the negro, which do not think. 
must be forever un- Upset society... by 
natural to Woman. plunging those think- 
She could never de- ing forces underneath 
fend it, if contested and leaving igno- 
by man. A war of rance....atthetop, 
sexes would be a and the first thing 
farce. we learn is that soci- 
AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. ety will not stay up- 

set. The head comes 
uppermost, let the 
hands do what they 
will. A war of sex- 
es would be a farce. 
Where now is the 
parallel between ne- 
gro suffrage at the 
South and the pro- 
posed suffrage of Wo- 
man? 
AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
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SONS OF TEMPERANCE FOR WOMEN. 





At the quarterly Convention of the Bris- 
tol Co. (Mass.) Association of Sons of 
Temperance last week, the Committee on 
Good of the Order presented the following 
resolution : 

Can any one be doing all in their powet 
for the good of the order, if they vote 
against cllowieg all others to do all they 
can? 

Concerning this there was a brisk discus- 
sion. On motion of Rodney French it was 
amended and adopted in the following 
form: 

Can any one be doing all in their power 
for the good of the order, if they vote 
against female Suffrage, thus preventing 
women from doing all they can? 

7oe 


GOOD MORALS AND GOUD TASTE. 


Eprrors JournaL:—The letter from Mrs. 
Churchill in your issue of Aug. 10th was 4 
well timed reproof, but there is another side 
to the question she treats. 

Certainly such an article as the one she 
describes concerning Voltaire and Madame 
du Chatelet admits of no justification; but 
is the theory that ‘‘only what is pure, lovely, 
and of good report, should be presented to 
the public by that potent instrument the 
pen,” quite the best theory? The existence 
of sin is a fact too universal and wide- 
spreading to admit of concealment even 
from young people if they did not read about 
it, and is it not better that ‘that potent 10- 
strument the pen” should exert its influence 
in rousing the hatred, the scorn, the loath- 
ing—and, let usadd, the pity of readers for 
sin in all its forms? 

It seems a great mistake to veil any of 
the facts of existence, when the final knowl- 
edge of them is inevitable. The awaken 
ing of minds to the realities of life is al- 
ways painfui, but how much less so, if it 
comes gradually, through the teachin gs of 
books, than if the first knowledge be through 
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an experience in real life which closely 
touches themselves. Of course there is a 
helpful and a pernicious way of presenting 
these painful aspects of human life, and the 
fact that there is a way which is beneficial 
does not excuse those writers who treat of 
cach matters with no desire to do good. 

Do not Gwendolen’s bitter experience and 
Grandcourt’s villainy, Hetty Sorell’s fall and 
Maggie Tulliver’s temptation and terrible 
struggle make us dread and hate sin? Mis- 
erable as are the existing facts regarding 
vice, we must face them bravely if we wish 
to deal with them justly and helpfully. 

“What are our souls, 
If still, to ran on straight a sober pace, 
Nor start at every pebble or dead leaf, 
They must wear blinkers, ignore facts, suppress 
Six tenths of the road? Confront the truth, my soul!” 
Greeley Colorado. H. L. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 
" MARIA MALLIANI, COUNTESS TRAVERSARL. 


The cause of Woman has sustained an 
irreparable loss, in the person of Maria Mal- 
liani, Countess Traversari, who has lately 
died at Bergamo, Italy. 

This young woman, beautiful, happy, 
adored, counted as nothing the luxury and 
elegance in which she lived, while she saw 
suffering about her; and, above all, the suf- 
fering of women everywhere enslaved by 
the laws, bound by prejudice, usage, and 
superstition. 

Maria Malliani contended for the rights 
of Woman, and for the abolition of the privi- 
leges of sex. She wished that the freedom 
of the human being should be acknowledged 
in the person of Woman, and that she 
should not, in fine, be put outside of the law. 
She pleaded the cause of Woman. She did 
more than plead. She consecrated the ef- 
forts of her life to bring it forward. Being 
rich, she devoted to it a part of, her large 
fortune. 

Her active efforts, her struggles against 
indifference and injustice, have broken her 
down before her time. Her health has long 
been failing. Little by little, the strong 
soul wore out the body. 

She has died, just when the women of the 
International Woman’s Rights Congress 
were awaiting her among them, at the time 
when she was to bring to the Congress her 
enthusiastic co-operation, her eloquent 
words, and her invincible hope. 

Her absence has created new duties for us. 
Let us go steadily forward—firm and de- 
voted, as was our dear, dead friend; and, 
supported by the right, let us repeat with 
her: ‘‘Woman must be educated; she 
must be free; she must be a citizen! ””—L’A- 
venir des Femmes. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


A new volume of Whittier’s poems will be 
issued in September, by Houghton, Osgood 
& Co. 


In Portugal, a royal edict forbids widows 
who are more than fifty years old, to marry 
again. 

The Prohibitory State Central Committee 
have issued a call for a State convention, to 
assemble in Worcester, September 11. 

Mr. R. B. Browning, only son of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, the poet, is said to 
have sold for $1,500 his picture, ‘“‘The 
Worker in Brass.” 


Hon. George B. Loring has been invited 
to deliver the address at the Wisconsin State 
Fair, at Madison, and at the Vermont State 
Fair, at St. Albans, this autumn. 

Henry Ward Beecher and Henry C. Bow- 
en are joint executors of the will of Miss 
Mervida Wood, of Brooklyn, just deceased. 
The will was made in the loving days of 
twenty years ago. 


Widow Oliver, who has sued ex-Senator 
Simon Cameron for breach of promise, 
writes to the District Commissioners charg 
ing him with causing her removal from the 
Patent Office, and praying for their protec- 
tion. 


Alphonso of Spain is going to devote 
$45,000 a year to the construction of a bas- 
ilica over the tomb of the late Queen Mer- 
cedes. His mother, Isabella, has authorized 
the sale of her jewels to supply funds for 
the purpose. 


A Massachusetts lady, whose name is not 
made public, has given $25,000 for the en- 
dowment of a theological department of 
Oberlin College, asa part of the $100,000 
which it has been proposed should be 
raised as a fund for the college. 


The Empress Eugenie is so well pleased 
with the attention shown her in Vienna, 
that she has concluded to make a prolonged 
Stay there. The Emperor Francis Joseph 
and the chief state dignitaries have visited 
her, anda court dinner has been given in 
her honor. 


The twentieth day of August is a mo- 
mentous date in the history of all those 
who are afflicted by hay fever. On that 
day the first premonitory symptoms of au- 
tumnal catarrah appear with the regularity 
of a previously calculated eclipse. 


The mental anxiety and sorrow conse- 
quent upon the decision of the Master of 
Rolls, which took her little daughter from 
her, has impaired the health of Mrs. Besant, 





and at the last accounts from London she 
was lying dangerously ill, suffering from 
rheumatic fever of a very painful charac- 
ter. 

Acoording to observations made by Dr. 
Lawson Taft, the ear of Woman, as a rule, 
can perceive higher notes—sounds with a 
larger number of vibrations per second— 
than the ear of men. The highest limit of 
ability for the human ear is somewhere 
between 41,000 and 42,000 vibrations per 
second. 


The body of the late Annie W. Jackson, 
M. D., late a graduate and member of the 
faculty‘of the Women’s Medical College of 
Boston, was taken from Conestoga, N. Y. 
to Jersey City yesterday, where two mem- 
bers of the college made a post mortem ex- 
amination. The body was bequeathed to 
science and will be dissected. 


Phiadelphia loses a promising young law- 
yer and orator in the death of Henry Armitt 
Brown, which occurred onthe 21 inst. 
His illness followed a cold contracted at the 
centennial anniversary of Valley Forge, 
where he delivered the address. At Yale 
College, where he graduated about twelve 
ago, he was a general favorite. 


The New Orleans 7imes says that the 
strong sympathy shown the afflicted cities 
of the South by their more fortunate sisters 
of the North is something not to be easily 
forgotten. Whilethe North with a lavish 
hand is soothing the fevered brow of the 
Southern sufferers, she is building a mon- 
ument of gratitude which will be luminous 
for ever. 


The many friends of Rev. Dr. Bartol will 
be much gratified to hear, now that all dan- 
ger is passed, that during one of the recent 
severe thunder storms on the North Shore, 
the doctor, while temporarily in a barn, was 
severely stunned by lightning, which set 
the barn on fire and caused its total destruc- 
tion. His escape was almost miraculous, 
under the circumstances. 


Israel Putnam’s wolf-den adventure at 
last has a parallel. Elmarine Brackett, of 
Texas county, Missouri, a young fellow of 
sixteen, crawled nearly fifty feet under 
ground, in some places through a very nar- 
row passage, and killed four wolves in their 
den with a knife and spear; afterward he 
dragged them forth from the cave, one at a 
time. 


Before the Oongressional Labor commit- 
tee, this week, Professor Sumner gave a 
clear account of his views concerning the 
the causes of depression, and the remedies. 
Chief among the latter he seemed to place 
the Government's letting things severely 
alone. Mr. Dodge appeared as a temper- 
ance man, and put upon record his belief 
that much of the prevailing suffering might 
have been ayoided by abstinence from in- 
toxicating drinks. 


After a few weeks vacation, the Ladies 
Literary Club of Cairo, met last Saturday, 
at the usual hour. The afternoon was de- 
voted to the history of Rome, and the exer- 
cises consisted of articles on ‘‘Cicero”—con- 
tinued; ‘‘The Last Years of Czesar’s Life;”’ 
‘‘Augustus;” and “Roman Theatres and 
Baths.” Selections were read from ‘‘Vir- 
ginia,” one of Macaulay’s ‘‘Lays on An- 
cient Rome,” also an articleon ‘The Au- 
gustan Age and Literature.” 


A letter from D. W. Bartlett, the Ameri- 
can secretary of the Chinese legation, an- 
nounces that the members of the embassy 
will take up their residence in Washington 
about the middle of September. They will 
present themselves to the President after 
his return from Minnesota. Bartlett con- 
tradicts the wild stories about the wealth 
and extravagance of the legation and the 
rumors of magnificent entertainments pro- 
posed by them for the coming winter. 


A life of Laura Dewey Bridgeman, the 
blind deaf-mute whom Dr. 8S. G. Howe 
taught in the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, at Boston, 1s announced by the New- 
England Publishing Company. The book 
waa written by Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson, 
one of her teachers, and is made up largely 
from Mrs. Lamson’s diary, written during 
Laura’s school life at the institution, with 
selections from Dr. Howe’s report that will 
enable the public to understand how this 
wonderful child gained the education she 
now enjoys. 


A little three year old had been taken by 
her mamma to visit in the country, where 
hens and chickens formed one of the attrac- 
tions to a child living in a thickiy settled 
village. Little Pet gathered her hands full 
of the feathers which were strewed over 
the grass, and when interrogated as to 
‘‘what she wonld do with all the feathers?” 
answered quietly, but triumphantly, ‘I’m 
going to builda hen!” Who can foretell 
the inventive genius that lies dormant in 
that little brain? We shall see, if we live 
long enough. 


The Catholics owe much of their success 
to the efforts of women. Father John 
Schoenmakers started his school for the 
Indian boys of the Osage Agency, Kansas, 
some time since, and he found it necessary 
to have a separate school for the Indian 
girls. A building had been erected for that 


purpose by the Government, and as soon as 





there were enough scholars enrolled, Father 





Schoenmakers went to Loretto, Kentucky, 
and secured the services of Mother Bridget 
Hayden and several other Sisters of Loretto, 
and brought them with him to their new 
home in the West. The school proved a 
success from the start. 


The temperance prohibitory rally at the 
camp-ground in Sterling, under the auspi- 
ces of the Massachusetts Temperance Alli- 
ance, occurred last week. Mr. Charles A. 
Hovey, the secretary of the alliance, called 
the meeting to order and set forth the mis- 
sion of the alliance as being now what it 
ever has been, a labor for total abstinence 
and prohibition, not necessarily a labor 
within any distinct political party. Mrs. 
Emma Molloy held the close attention of 
the audience, while she defined in her earn- 
est manner the virtues of a life of total 
abstinence, and the evils that must ever 
arise from a system of license. 


In Salt Lake City, Aug. 26,a Mormon 
with two wives took them before the third 
district court in that city asking nat- 
uralization papers forthe second wife. She 
answered in the affirmative the question 
whether she was living in polygamy, where- 
upon the district attorney objected that she 
was not of good moral character. The ob- 
jection was sustained. The Hvening News, 
the Mormon church organ, advises polyga- 
mous wives hereafter, in any matter in 
which the laws of the land are concerned, to 
call themselves by their maiden names, and 
in any court to take the position of unmar- 
ried women. 


A petition has been received in Washing- 
ton by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, through Governor Hampton, asking 
for the pardon of fifteen illicit distillers, 
who are now under arrest in South Caroli- 
na. This petition was drawn up by a prom. 
inent member of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, and is signed by several of his asso- 
ciates and a large number of leading mem- 
bers of the bar, including judges in the 
southwestern part of the State. Similar pe- 
titions are arriving nearly every day. Thus 
we let illicit distillers go, and then arrest 
the little frauds in the shape of unlicensed 
retailers. What is this but to close the 
spigot and uncork the bung? H. 


Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, of Concord, N. 
H. speaking of the recent enactment of 
Woman Suffrage in school meetings by the 
New Hampshire Legislature, says: ‘The 
passage of that memorable act was a glori- 
ous scene. The most zealous friends of the 
bill never dreamed of such a success,--of 
such a general and enthusiastic Aye as 
rang out from that crowded House of near- 
ly four hundred members. It sounded more 
like a shout of victory than a vote of sober- 
minded men in response to the ordinary 
question of the Speaker. I surveyed the 
scene, and heard every word from a good 
seat in the gallery; and will portray it as 
vividly as possible for your readers.” 


The ‘“‘communists,” who want the Gov- 
ernment to provide everybody with employ- 
ment, giving the lazy and improvident as 
good a chance as the industrious and pru- 
dent, are the blindest of all the ‘‘reformers” 
of the age. They forget—or perhaps never 
have known—that the evils which have op- 
pressed the workingmen of the world have 
always come from too much government 
rather than too little. The more Govern- 
ment interferes with matters which belong 
to individuals the more powerful it be- 
comes, the more mouths it feeds, and the 
more money it squeezes out of the people. 
The natural tendency of the Government 
machine isto extend and multiply its func- 
tions, and it is the duty of a free people 
constantly to resist this tendency.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

One of the most curious projects connect- 
ed with the French Exhibition, is that of M. 
Gabriel de Mortillet for an ‘‘Anthropologi- 
cal Album of Beauty,” to contain a collec- 
tion of the typical beauties of the world 
All who have fair faces are invited to send 
photographs of them to this gentleman for 
classification in a kind of ‘‘keepsake” of 
science. Ina circular which M. de Mortil- 
let is now sowing broadcast among the 
learned societies, he states that his object 
is the study of anthropology from the scien- 
tific point of view, and that to this end he 
wishes to have photographs of the most 
beautiful types of woman of every country 
and of every race. The most beautiful 
persons of every race ought, he argues, to 
be the most typical, if the law of selection 
is real. The fact that M. de Mortillet isa 
prominent savant in anthropological stud- 
ies, gives his project a dignity and serious- 
ness that might not otherwise be accorded 
it. 

In compliance with a general desire ex- 
pressed by citizens to extend to their gifted 
townswoman, Mrs. A. Livermore, 
their congratulations upon her safe return 
home, an informal meeting was held at the 
Selectmen’s Room, Melrose, on Wednes- 
day evening, to take the matter into consid- 
eration. Mr. John W. Farwell was chosen 
Chairman and Mr. Chas. C. Barry. Secreta- 
ry. A letter was drawn up tu be presented to 
Mrs. Livermore, desiring her to namea day 
on which a formal reception may be ten- 
deredher. Hon. D. W. Gooch, Messrs. N. 
P. Jones, A. C. Goss, R. P. Barry, T. W. 





Ripley, W. L. Williams, N. D. Blake, C. H. 
Edmunds, H. G. Fields and F. ©. Taylor 
were elected a reception committee. It is 
proposed to have the reception take place 
inthe Town Hall at an early cate, and to 
make the occasion a highly interesting one. 
Hon. Samuel E. Sewall has been invited to 
preside, and Hon. D. W. Gooch will prob 
ably give the address of welcome. 


Harvard's ‘‘Summer School of Botany,” 
in connection with the ‘Botanical Garden,” 
seems to be a very useful and valuable ar 
rangement. Prof. Goodale gives a morning 
lecture each week day forsix weeks. These 
are from ten to eleven o'clock, en botany, 
vegetable physiology, or a kindred subject. 
All through the hot weather, between thirty 
and forty have attended these classes, some 
twenty five going to the laboratory after the 
lecture, and working all day. A large ma- 
jority are women, many of them teachers, 
who give up their summer vacation for the 
profit of this course. This plan is remarka- 
bly suggestive of the old Puritan times, 
when, the schools having been exclusively for 
boys for one hundred and fifty years, the 
girls were finally allowed to go in the sum- 
mer months when the boys’ seats were va- 
cant. At last, when it was ascertained that 
they had brains like their brothers, they 
studied together, and the plan has worked 
well all over the country. Harvard is now 
in the transition age. The future will take 
care of itself, 


An old friend in a new dress appears at 
the Paris Exposition in the form of an ap- 
paratus for cooking, in which neither gas, 
coal, wood, nor other fuel, and not even 
electricity, is employed for the purpose. 
The only agency used is the heat of the sun, 
the solar rays being concentrated by means 
of condensers and reflected by means of 
radiators until sufficient heat is engendered 
to boil an egg, or even to cook a small loaf 
or piece of meat. Experiments ona small 
scale have been made with perfect success, 
but the duration of sunshine, even in La 
Belle France, is so uncertain as to prevent 
the hopes of any practical benefit being de- 
rived from the clever invention. In Eng- 
land, where a week of unclouded sunshine, 
isan unheard-of phenomenon, the appara- 
tus would be still more useless. But in 
tropical England, in those portions of the 
British Empire which lie under the equator, 
in the West Indies, in Fiji, in India, in 
parts of Australia, and in Africa, the in- 
tense heat of the sun’s perpendicular rays 
might be turned to practical account, as a 
substitute for the undesirable consumption 
of fuel, adding its heat and smoke to the 
overladen atmosphere. 


High life abroad—this is what it is some- 
times: A Russian baron, secretary of the 
Embassy at Berlin, married a beautiful girl 
who had been educated at a convent in 
Paris. They rented a magnificent house, 
furnished it superbly, entertained freely, 
and became the talk of the capital. The 
lady, said to be immensely wealthy, ap- 
peared at court in costly toilet, and rivalled 
majesty itself in brilliancy of display. The 
young couple soon exceeded their means. 
In order to make up the deficiency, the 
baron entered into heavy speculations on 
the Bourse, which so rapidly increased his 
liabilities that a catastrophe was inevitable. 
Notwithstanding the efforts made by his 
relatives, as well as the Russian Govern- 
ment, he went through the court of bank- 
ruptcy. His wife did not hesitate to eiope 
with a prince, whose tastes remind a corre- 
spondent of The London Glove of those of an 
English jockey. It was not long before he 
cast her off. Penniless and unspeakably 
wretched, she fled to Paris, where she gave 
herself up to the dissipation of the modern 
Babylon. A few weeks ago, she committed 
suicide in Boulogne, by blowing out her 
brains. Her husband, who joined the Red 
Cross Society in the last war, had charge 
of the hospital at Sistova, and is now at 
Bucharest, engaged in attendance on the 
sick and wounded. 


There is an Indian woman now living at 
Josefa Peters’, near San Louis Rey, in Cal- 
ifornia, who is at least 124 years of age. 
Many years ago her hair turned snowy 
white, but within recent years it has under- 
gone renewal and is now as black as coal. 
She is in her second childoood, and speaks 
and lisps and has all the mental characteris- 
tics of achild. Some fifteen years ago this 
woman’s memory was good, and she recol- 
lected and told distinctly of the time when 
the Mission fathers came and commenced 
building the San Diego mission and tried to 
civilize the Indians. At that time—1769— 
this woman was a young woman grown, 
and living with her tribe near the Valle de 
los Viejas. The missionaries sent their sol- 
diers and vaqueros after the Indians to 
corral them and bring them into the mis- 
sions, and these men treated the Indians 
with great severity and cruelty. The old 
woman used to relate that one of these 
Vaqueros threw a lasso over her to catch 
her, and in doing so strangled to death the 
infant that she was carrying on her back. 
W. B. Couts and other old residents of San 
Luis Rey know this venerable woman well, 
have often listened to her relations of past 
times, and are perfectly convinced that she 
is at least 124 years old.—San Diego (Cal.) 
Union. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The annual general meeting of the Cen 
tral Committee of the National Society.for 
Woman Suffrage was held in London, 
on Monday, July Ist, at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. The chair was taken by 
Leonard H. Courtney, Esq., M. P., and 
amongst the large number of ladies and cen 
tlemen present were, Mrs, Peter Taylor, 
Mrs. Duncan M'Laren, Dr. Abbott, Pro- 
fessor Hunter, Mr. E. Pennington, M. P., 
Mrs. Pennington, the Misses Cobden, Mrs. 
Hullah, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. Samuel Bright, 
Mr. Hopwood, M. P., Mrs. Courtney, Miss 
Louisa Stevenson, Miss Sharman Crawford, 
Miss Tod, Mr, Alexander J, Ellis, Mrs, R. 
Glover, Mrs, Cairnes, Mr. Price Williams, 
Miss Williams, Miss A. Shore, Mr. Freder- 
ick Hill, Mr. Bennett, Miss C. A. Biggs, Mr. 
Mark Marsden, ete. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the meeting, 
said that there was one very common inci- 
dent in the commencement of commercial 
meetings which he had observed of late. 
The chairman appeared before his audience 
to apologize that times were bad, sales few, 
profits low, and that there were few divi- 
dends to be declared, Then, possibly, some 
excited person would move for a committee 
of inspection to consider the conduct of the 
directors, (Laughter.) Happily, this meet- 
ing had nothing to do with experiences of 
that sort. The times had certainly been 
bad for them, too, but they had no com- 
plaints to make; and, instead of asking for 
ta sry the committee were prepared to 
request the public to join in their congratu- 
lations in respect to the work that had been 
accomplished. (Applause.) Times had been 
bad because there had been only one sub- 
ject to which public attention had been di- 
rected. Everyone had been thinking of the 
war, and of what policy ought to be pursued 
for the sake of averting a great calamity; 
so that matters of social and political reform 
had been altogether neglected. It was, 
therefore, under some sense of difficulty 
that Parliament was invited this year to 
consider the claims of women to the fran- 
chise, and predictions of defeat and of dis- 
aster were frequent. Friends of his own 
were exceedingly touched as to the fate that 
would befall him. One gentleman was 
affected with a mixture of indignation and 

rief when he learned that he (Mr. Courtney) 
iad undertaken to bring this Bill before 
Parliament. But the result, instead of be- 
ing unsatisfactory, was in a high degree 
satisfactory. It met, certainly, the hopes 
of the friends of the movement, and very 
much disappointed the hopes of the other 
side. Of that he had the t possible evi- 
dence, for being a teller with Mr. Hanburv, 
he believed that Mr. Hanbury was as 
much surprised at the result as he was 
himself, and perhaps more so. Certain- 
ly there had been no falling off, and in 
the country at large there was reason to he- 
lieve the movement had gained a great 
access of strength. The chairman next 
referred to some facts not mentioned in the 
report in reference to petitions forwarded 
to Parliament from obscure corners of the 
kingdom, showing that not only in great 
centres of life and thought, as we were apt 
to suppose, such as London and Manches- 
ter, but in very remote places indeed some 
stir had been made on behalf of the claims 
of women to be admitted to the franchise. 
One lady sent up a petition from King 
Arthur's Castle, and no less than three peti- 
tions were forwarded to the House from a 
lace of which he had heard but little, viz., 
Marske-by-the-Sea. (Applause.) Most of 
those present had perhaps heard of a certain 
divine who offered up a prayer for Great 
Cumbre, Little Cumbre, and the adjacent 
island of Great Britain. (Laughter.) A 
tition had been received even from the 
sland of Great Cumbre, and if that place 
were so deeply interested in the movement, 
he had little doubt that the ‘‘adjacent is- 
land” of Great Britain would not long be 
left behind. (Laughter and applause.) In 
reference to the House of Commons, Mr. 
Courtney expressed an opinion that not only 
should action be brought to bear upon those 
gentlemen who are already members of that 
assembly, but also upon those who were 
likely to become so, It was ible occa- 
sionally to make a convert. Three or four 
had been made this year, and converts were 
very precious and rare things. One did not 
often, it was said, convert an elderly man; 
he did not know that there was much better 
chance for the conversion of an elderly lady, 
After forty or so, when the ideas are fixed, 
one very seldom perceived signs of life and 
rowth in any human being. (Laughter.) 
‘ertainly there was very little physical 
growth, and the mental growth might be 
said to be almost as little. Let them, there- 
fore, seek to catch hoid of the young peo- 
ple while their opinions are being formed, 
and while they were as yet uninfluenced by 
ee age and impress upon them the prin- 
ciples they had at heart, and he was sure 
they would succeed. There were indeed a 
number of people who gave way when —_ 
found other people giving way; with suc 
it was scarcely a matter of conviction or 
conversion, but a desire to be on the safe 
side, and to go with the majority. This 
was the secret of a great many barren con- 
versions that occurred in parliamentary 
life. (Hear, hear.) One fact he would men- 
tion which the other day gave him great 
encouragement. The Marquis Condorcet 
was oue of the noblest of the men who en- 
gendered the great principles which gave 
rise to the French revolution. In looking 
over the record of the writings of that great 
man, he came across a plea for tolerance in 
matters of religion, for which, in the time 
that he wrote, there appeared almost to be 
no hope, but now in France and in oimess 
all other civilized countries there obtains the 
completest freedom and tolerance in — 
of religion. Further on he came tosp = 
for the liberty of the press, which ‘en 4 
a larger view on the same subject. 





tablished. Further on there 
yy rag behalf of the emancipation 
of negroes, which also had been secured; 
while later still he came toa plea for the 
liberation of the trade in corn, and the re, 
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moval of the imposts affecting it. Seeing 
that all these objects, which then looked so 
very hard to realize, had been one by one 
accomplished, why should they hesitate to 
believe that a fifth object, in which Condor 
cet was interested and to which they looked 
and for which they worked, must be realized 
in good time? There were things which 
could not fail of being realized in a free 
society, where, as men and women grew up, 
it was possible to bring home to their minds 
free principles. 

The Secretary (Miss Thornbury,) then 
proceeded to lay before the meeting the 
annual report, which gave a summary of 
the parliamentary history of the Bill, re- 
corded the amalgamation of the two societies 
for Woman Suffrage which had been pre- 
viously organized in London, expressed 
profound regret for the loss of Mr. Russell 
Gurney and other friends of the cause, and 
reported the work organized by the commit- 
tee during the past session, namely: public 
mectings, both in London and the provinces; 
lectures delivered by members of the society 
and by others; drawing-room meetings; and 
At Homes, held at the office for the purpose 
of discussing with those interested the best 
means of forwarding the movement. The 
number of petitions presented for the Bill 
this session was 695, with 168,383 signatures, 
of which 218 with 73,718 signatures had 
been obtained through the efforts of the 
Central Committee. After pointing out the 
important and representative character of 
many of these petitions, the report concluded 
as follows:— 

‘The declaration from women household- 
ers, which was inaugurated last year by 

your committee, and which is intended to 
oe a record of a permanent kind of the 
demand of women to exercise the parlia- 
mentary franchise, has since received many 
valuable signatures of women, whose names 
are well known in the world of art, science, 
anc literature. It is with satisfaction that 
your committee report that many interesting 
and important contributions have been made 
to the library during the past year; and that 
the object for which it was established, viz., 
to serve for reference to members of the 
society, has been attained. Your commit- 
tee gladly avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity to thank those friends who have kindly 
assisted them in carrying out this project 
by presentations of books and pamphlets. 
In closing their report, your committee de- 
sire to express their satisfaction with the 
progress which the enfranchisement of wo- 
men is now making in every class of society. 
Although the division list on the second 
reading of the Bill was on neither side so 
large as in previous years, yet there is rea- 
son to believe that the measure has not lost 
ground in the House of Commons, while 
there is ample evidence to show that the 
measure has gained considerably in the 
country. There never was atime when signa- 
tures to petitions were more easily obtained, 
or when the workers of the society met with 
so cordial a reception from the public. In 
order that this satisfactory progress may be 
continued, your committee earnestly appeal 
to all who are interested in the object of 
this society to assist to the best of their pow- 
er in carrying on the work. They have 
already set forth the various means which 
they have adopted for advancing the move- 
ment, and they would welcome suggestions 
of new methods and increased co-operation 
in the labors of next year.” 

Miss THornBuRY also read the financial 
statement, which showed that the balance 
in the bank from the last account was £168, 
18s, There has been received, by donations. 
subscriptions, etc., £1,071. 7s. 8d., making 
a total of £1,140. 5s. 8d. The payments 
have been—by lL, rent, office expenses, 
etc., £924. 4s. 11d. The balance in the bank 
is (£279. 14s. 1d. less out-standing cheques 
£76. 2s. 9d.) £203. 11s. 4d. The cash in the 
secretary’s hands is £12. 9s. 5d., making a 
total of £1,140. 5s. 8d. 

Mrs. Perer Tayior, who was called up- 
on to move the first resolution, said she 
could not express the great gratification it 
was to herto be requested to take part in 
this meeting, not because she had to make a 
speech, for public speaking was not her 
forte, but for the pleasure of being associat- 
ed with this society in its struggles for jus- 
tice. Although she had not been, for the 
last few years, an active worker for the fran- 
chise, ske claimed to have been a not unin- 
terested observer as to what had been done, 
and, having watched every step of the move- 
ment, she must confess astonishment at the 
progress which had been made throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. In reference to 
the opponents to the measure in the House 
of Commons who ignored this progress, 
Mrs. Taylor said that they were confined to 
a narrow circle—a vicious circle it may be 
called—where the subject is never discussed. 
They tell their wives and families that Wo- 
man Suffrage is only advocated by a limited 
number of eccentric individuals; their 
wives and families believe the statement, 

and repeat the error or prejudice, and call 
ita principle. But it must be remembered 
that there are more than two hundred of 
these little vicious circles, which the societ 

should endeavor to penetrate, and to toeak 
down the walls of prejudice with which 
they are surrounded. A leading journal 
says, to win the battle the champions of the 
cause must have the women on their side. 

In reality, their movement had gained the 

support of the working classes and the intel- 

ligent of the middle classes, but there was a 

large and important class still to gain over— 

the wives of their opponents in the House 
of Commons. The same journal says that 
the advocates of the Bill gained somewhat 
by the mere poverty of thecase. The claims 
for the suffrage are based on common sense 
and justice. hat stronger bases are there? 
Their opponents can bring forward no fresh 
arguments. They make it a stumbling- 
block that women cannot be soldiers, but if 
they cannot fight they can do something 
much nobler—try to make peace. History 
gives various instances of women putting an 
end to war. _ In the discourse of Tacitus on 
the manners of the Germans, there occurred 
the following passage: ‘‘Plutarch, in his 
treatise on the virtues of the female sex, re- 
lates that a dispute arose amongst the tribes 
of Celtic emigrants, before they passed over 
the Alps, so fierce and violent that nothing 
but the decision of the sword could end the 


quarrel. The Celtic women on that occa- 
sion rushed between the two armies, and 
determined the question with such good 
sense, that the Celtic nations ever after 
made it their practice to call women to their 
consultations about peace and war." This 
year, 1878, was a memorable one for the 
women of England, not because the House 
of Commons had thrown out their little 
Bill, but because the London University 
had thrown open its doors to women. (Ap- 
plause.) It had enacted that all bye-laws 
and regulations relating to the admission of 
men to the examinations, and also in refer- 
ence to the distribution of rewards, should, 
from the Ist of July next, be read and con- 
structed as applying to women as well as to 
men, save in any case specially excepted; 
also that all women, who had already 
or hereafter should pass the general exami- 
nation for women, should be considered as 
having passed the matriculation examina- 
tions. (Applause.) It had been said that 
women would not avail themselves of these 
eevee. but that was not at all probable. 
he desire for thorough knowledge was ex- 
tending amongst young women, not as some 
said for the sake of making themselves bet- 
ter companions for men, but for the sake of 
developing to the highest extent the abilities 
given them for the purpose of carrying on 
the world’s progress. Socially and educa- 
tionally women are oiins their true place 
in the world—the political victory is still to 
win—but she did not despair whilst they 
had such energetic workers without, and 
such true, earnest friends within the House 
of Commons. (Applause.) Mrs. Taylor 
concluded by moving that the report and 
financial] statement just read be adopted 
and printed for circulation. 

Dr. Anport, who seconded the resolution, 
said it was sometimes asked, ‘“‘Of what good 
would be the franchise to women when 
they had obtained it? Had not a great deal 
been done for women already by throwing 
open to them certain professions and means 
of bread winning?” While conceding that 
a great deal had been done in the way of 
giving better opportunities to women of 
getting on in the world during the past ten 
or twelve years, he must point out that this 
agitation for the franchise had gone on, so 
to speak, hand in hand with it. Women’s 
interests, he believed, would never be fairly 
provided for until the franchise was conced- 
ed to them. (Applause.) Speaking as an 
educationist, he maintained that at present 
enough had not been done for women and 
for their education. For the education. of 
boys, ample endowments were provided, 
and for the education of girls it might be 
that in the past some provision was made by 
the foresight of our ancestors, but had been 
allowed to drop. Much ought to be done 
in the present day in the way of establish- 
ing good schools for girls, and colleges for 
the higher education of women. Good 
schools had no doubt been erected, but 
those who were concerned in their erection 
knew how hard a matter it was to get the 
money together. It was a common saying 
that teachers in the high schools for girls 
were paid abominably. Men who were 
teachers were often not paid so well as they 
ought to be, but women teachers were cer- 
tainly paid far worse. The difficultiesexpe- 
rienced in reference to women’s education 
all arose, he submitted, from women not 
having the franchise, and while this was the 
case their interests in other respects also 
would be liable to suffer, because sufficient 
attention was not paid by men to the pecu- 
liar merits of their case. This was seen 
continually in the work which the Charity 
Commissioners were doing throughout Eng- 
land. Those gentlemen were fully alive to 
the necessity of establishing good schools 
and colleges for women’s education, and 
aware of the injusticedone them. Schemes 
had been propounded to remedy the injust- 
ice, but in the various localities where it 
prevailed, there had been no voters to direct 
attention to important matters of this kind, 
and consequently they had been, if not en- 
tirely, yet to a om extent forgotten. As 
an illustration of the way in which endow- 
ments intended for women had been divert- 
ed, Dr. Abbott mentioned the instance of a 
public school in the midland counties. 
Some occasion arose for the use of the 
school seal, and when it was disinterred 
from the rust in which it had been long em- 
bedded, and came to be polished up a bit, it 
was found that there were six little figures 
on one side of the seal, and six little figures 
on the other. After some further cleansing 
the discovery was made that the dresses of 
the two sets of figures materially differed, 
and this led at last to the conclusion that 
the school was originally intended for girls 
as well as for boys. That, he was afraid, 
only too often represented the state of things 
so far as regarded the education of women, 
and the belief obtained amongst the sup- 
porters of the movement for the extension 
ef the suffrage to women that a smal! num- 
ber of women, fitted by position and educa- 
tion for the exercise of the privilege of vot- 
ing, would be able to serve asasort of guard 
of the interests of their sex. This proposi- 
tion.seemed to him to appeal so strongly to 
the common sense of mankind that it was a 
puzzle that it had not long ago been carried 
into effect. 

The resolution was then put, and carried 
nem. con, 

Professor HUNTER moved the appoint- 
ment of the Executive Committee for the 
ensuing year. He observed that attention 
to what he might term budding M. P.s had 
been directed by Mr. Courtney, who no 
doubt knew that before a member obtained 
his seat, he was a great deal more open to 
persuasion than he was afterwards. (Laugh- 
ter.) A good deal of energy might be spent 

wees the conversion of intending members 
of Parliament. The accusation that the 
Woman Suffrage movement was of a sen- 
timental character, he had always answered 
in this way: The Woman Suffrage move- 
ment was based on hard and solid facts. 
The whole education of women, sa‘d some, 
must be carried on with a view to matrimo- 
ny, but these people could not possibly be 
aware of the number of women who were 
compulsorily sing'e. Taking women above 
the age of twenty, there might be as many 
as sixty per cent married—the highest point 
ever reached being sixty-one. The welfare 





and happiness, therefore, of forty per cent 





of the women of England were concerned 
in this question. The progress which had 
been made in r to it since it was first 
introduced by Mr. John Stuart Mill, he re- 
garded as little short of marvellous Look- 
ing to Schoo] Boards, we found women not 
oar voting for members, but being them- 
selves elected, and in most instances servin 
with distinguished success. In the Churc 
of Scotland women had been admitted to 
vote for their ministers, for it was contended 
that if there was anything in this world that 
a woman ought to have a voice in, it was 
the choice of the clergyman who was to 
reach twice a week to her. (Laughter.) 

n reference to throwing open university 
degrees to women on the same terms as to 
men, Professor Hunter said he could imag- 
ine no measure likely to be followed by 
more wide-reaching effects than that great 
reform in the University of London. The 
classes of law and science at University 
College would be open to women to prepare 
them for the examinations of the University 
of London, but not the medical classes; still 
that was a great step. Only four years 
women were admitted to the classes in polit- 
ical economy, and now the same liberty was 
given them in respect to all the classes of 
the college. He also trusted to see progress 
made in respect to general education. Be- 
sides the opportunities of education now 
afforded to women, many others might be 
found if the endowments at present appro- 
priated to the education of boys were re- 
stored to the use for which they were origi- 
nally bequeathed. It was vain to hope for 
women’s higher education unless the door 
were opened for them. In conclusion, the 
learned professor said that he had no doubt 
that by perseverance — would succeed in 
obtaining the suffrage for women, and in 
the meantime they were gathering solid and 
valuable fruits of their labors. (Applause.) 

Miss Suore, who seconded the resolution, 
said she wished to rr! a word or two about 
the present state of the question so far as it 
could be judged of by one who saw little 
of the workings inits behalf, but yet felt 
its claims to be so strong that she wondered 
that there were any who could resist them. 
Unfortunately, however, there were above 
200 persons in the House of Commons who 
did so, but that number, it was to be hoped, 
would decrease. The view their Chairman 
had just given from his own knowledge of 
the present state of feeling in Parliament 
was certainly cheering; though she believed 
the difficulty still lay inside the House rath- 
er than outside of it; and this more from 
indifference than actual hostility. Without 
troubling themselves to look carefully into 
it, Hon. members adopted prejudices which 
a little calm thought would dispose of. One 
of the most damaging statements frequent- 
ly made was that only a few women really 
cared about the suffrage, and this idea 
gained ground in — of the frequent ex- 
pressions of sympathy for the movement, to 
which women gave utterance. If one en- 
tered a drawing-room, one found many who 
were completely in its favor; and if one 
spoke of the subject in public, there were 
many who admitted the justice of the claim 
now being made. Amongst those women 
who have to fight for themselves the battle 
of life, there would be found an almost 
universal feeling in favor of i, Until wo- 
men had some political rights, their educa- 
tion would not be felt to be a matter of na- 
tional interest. She could speak personally 
of the feeling that poor women entertain 
because of their rights not being acknowl- 
edged. But a greatimprovement in this re- 
spect was effected by the law, under which 
some real, solid protection from the cruelty 
of husbands was afforded. This improve- 
ment, be it observed, was the suggestion of 
a woman. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Cross had 
promised to consider the subject four years 
previously, but nothing was done until a 
woman came forward and made a sugges- 
tion so simple and so practical that it passed 
at once. She believed that as women were 
allowed more and more to take part in pub- 
lic matters so their capabilities would in- 
crease. Under the present state of things 
let a woman do as she might she could not 
make the force of her opinion felt. Take, 
for instance, the question of war or peace. 
Nothing was ever done to test the opinions 
of women upon this subject; but they.were 
guessed at by a number of theories which 
were fixed in men’s minds, and in accord- 
ance with which they were legislated for as 
though they were a peculiar sort of animal 
not subject to the common laws of human 
nature, but to be dealt with as nothing but 
women—as ey imperfect and peculiar 
creatures indeed. Those present in the 
room had an ardent love of peace, and had 
shown it by every means in their power; 
viz., by public expressions of their desire 
for it. It was hard for them to know that 
their voices would be disregarded by those 
in high places, simply because they were 
not constituents; but they looked forward 
to the day when things would be very dif- 
ferent, when the real respect and deference 
shown to a few women who have complete- 
ly stamped their power and goodness on the 
knowledge of the public, would be extend- 
ed also to others. (Applause.) 

This resolution was also adopted without 
dissent. 

Mr. Freperick Hit. moved, ‘‘That this 
meeting offer its cordial thanks to Mr. 
Courtney, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Stansfeld, and Mr, 
Jacob Bright for introducing a measure to 
remove the electora! disabilities of women; 
and to the members who spoke and voted 
in its favor on the 19th June; and pledge 
themselves to support their further efforts 
by every means in their power.” Mr. Hill 
expressed an opinion that the time would 
come for this movement, as it had for others, 
when those who desired to be in the fashion 
would join it. He remembered the turning 
of the tide in the great measure ot Parlia- 
mentary Reform; and how previously op- 
probrious epithets were applied to the pro- 
moters of that measure as they had been to 
the promoters of this. They were termed 
Democrats, Revolutionists, Radicals. The 
power arrayed against the measure seemed 
overwhelming. There was an immense pre- 
ponderance against it both in the House of 
Lords and in the House of Commons; and 
yet what a change was witnessed a few 
months after! Many had thought that noth- 
ing short of a bloody struggle, and a revo 





lution in the ordinary sense of the term, 
would bring about that measure; a measure 
which had been productive of such splendid 
effects. In the early part of the contest the 
country was greatly indebted to the few 
men—the late lamented Earl Russell amongst 
the number—of high social position, who 
came forward to support Reform, and who, 
in spite of contumely, firmly stood their 
ground; content that the cause for which 
they labored was a just one. All must 
ogres that the gentlemen named in the res- 
olution had, for like reasons, a high claim 
upon their gratitude. In this year’s debate, 
some members, he observed, when speaking 
of the reasons of those who supported the 
measure, had used the term “absurdity.” 
But if such a term could be used in refer- 
ence to the arguments of such men as were 
mentioned in the resolution—not to speak 
of the mighty dead, especially Mr. John 
Stuart Mill and the ever-to-be-remembered 
and admirable Mr. Russell Gurney—what 
epithet ought to be applied to the utterances 
of such men as Mr. Smollett, Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and the Honorable school-boy mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire? 

Miss Top, who seconded the resolution, 
said that the ladies looked upon those gen- 
tlemen who were fighting their battles for 
them with respect the most profound, and 
with gratitude the most sincere. Having 
heard every debate but one upon this ques- 
tion, she was more satisfied with the last 
than with any to which she had listened. 
They were quite accustomed to the names 
of their opponents—the three or four who 
always rose together—who spoke as they 
always have spoken, a little less disagreea- 
bly, perhaps, than usual, but with exactly 
the same arguments, almost the same words, 
exactly the same insinuations There was 
nothing new about their observations: not 
even a new joke. (Laughter.) There were 
far more speakers than usual in favor of 
the measure, and without disparagement to 
previous speakers, the speeches might be 
said to have been superior, on the whole, to 
those delivered on any other occasion. It 
made one indignant to find that they were 
unreported in any newspaper, and must live 
only in the memories of the women who 
heard them. If there were fewer support- 
ers in the House than on former occasions, 
there were also fewer opponents. Many 
friends were unavoidably prevented from 
being present and recording their votes in 
favor of the Bill. Some converts, however, 
were made, of whom they had every reason 
to be proud. Miss Tod recommended to 
ladies interested in the movement that the 
should seek to instil the principles whic 
they had at heart into the minds of youn 
lady acquaintances, and pointed out that a 
reforms connected with the movement must 
proceed together, for a deficiency in the 
matter of education would keep them back. 
The reason, she believed, why many ladies 
were unwilling to take a more active part in 
the furtherance of this question than the 
signing of a petition, Was that they were 
conscious of ignorance On many subjects, 
partly social and partly political, in which, 
nevertheless, they were deeply interested. 
Every one must have felt, in looking round 
any committee, religious or philanthropic, 
how many ladies there were, refined, and 
of great natura! talent, who were made 
timid, hesitating, and comparatively use- 
less, because their faculties had never been 
properly cultivated. Better education 
would result in better work for the suf- 
frage; but, at the same time, any wide ad- 
vancement of education was almost depend- 
ent upon women obtaining the suffrage. A 
painful illustration of this was being pressed 
upon their attention just now, in the utter 
omission of girls from the New Govern- 
ment Bill for Irish Intermediate Education. 
They were endeavcring to have this reme- 
died, but the difficulties in the way were 
almost insuperable; and the sole cause was 
that they were dealing with a class politi- 
cally non-existent. In conclusion, Miss 
Tod reminded the meeting that while the 
must lean upon and trust to, for the ad- 
vancement of their cause in the House of 
Commons, those gentlemen whom the reso- 
lution was framed especially to thank, they 
must also to a very great extent fight their 
own battles. (Applause.) 

The resolution was then put, and carried 
by acclamation. 

Mrs. M’LAREN moved: ‘That this meet- 
ing desires to record its profound sense of 
the loss the enfranchisement of women has 
sustained in the death of Mr. Russell Gur- 
ney, who acted as teller with Mr. John Stu- 
art Mill when the proposal to remove the 
electoral disabilities of the sex was first 
made in the House of Commons; and who, 
in many successive years, including the pres- 
ent, joined in introducing the Bill for that 
purpose. And that this meeting would re- 
spectfully express its sincere sympathy with 
the eno Mr. Gurney in this bereave- 
ment.” hilst she could do but feeble 
justice to the touching resolution which 
had been entrusted to her, she would yield 
to none inthe strength of her love and 
gratitude toward the memory of him who 
is the subject of it. In the removal of Mr. 
Russell Gurney from the scene of earthly 
conflict, women feel that they have lost a 
true friend, and that justice has lost one of 
its most earnest supporters. When Mr. John 
Stuart Mill brought the question of Woman 
Suffrage first before the House of Com- 
mons, in 1867, Mr. Russell Gurney was one 
of the tellers along with him when the divi- 
sion took place. Hedid not appear asa 
friend of the cause merely because he could 
not logically vote against it, whilst in his 
heart he was indifferent to its success. He 

ve his earnest adherence to the measure. 

e did not wait till it had become a more 
popular question, nor say that women must 
not have the franchise until they all de- 
manded it. He knew women required it 
that they might become stronger and be- 
come intelligent members of the body pol- 
itic. He never dreamed of aught so mon- 
strous as the idea recently expressed, that 
as their intelligence grow stronger their 
power to love would gorw less. In his po- 
sition of Recorder of London, he learned 
what hardships many of our working wo- 
man had to endure. He did not see these 
sufferings without tracing them to their 
cause. e saw to what a more than child- 


women down. She (Mrs. M’Laren) had 
heard him speak of his own sufferings jn 
being brought continually face to face with 
the tragic lives which so many married w, 
men had to lead—working hard, yet stary 
ing, because our laws gave husbands irre. 
sponsible power over their hardly-earned 
wages, and allowed them to spend them as 
recklessly as they chose. He was thus leq 
to see that married women ought to have 
aright to their own earnings, and that it 
would not only be a boon to themselves 
but would train their husbands to a greater 
sense of justice. “But,” he said, “when | 
began to look into this simple matter, | 
saw that the principle of a married woman's 
right to her own property went much far. 
ther, and that marriage ought not to re. 
duce any woman, either rick Or poor, toa 
state of dependence; but that the mone 
which was hers before marriage, or whic 
she might earn after marriage, ought 
still to be her own.” He believed that the 
majority of women would, in all family 
matters respecting money, deal quite as 
justly as the majority of men: and that both 
would be raised in moral status by the Bil] 
which he introduced into Parliament, called 
“The Married Women’s Property Bill.” 
The fears to which that Bill, as oiga ally 
introduced, gave rise in the minds of some 
hon. members were such as they would 
be ashamed to give expression to now, for 
more light has dawned on the public mind 
since then. No wonder that Mr. Gurney, 
after experiencing the difficulties of carry- 
ing even a portion of his Bill through Par- 
liament, which has yet resulted in little 
compared with the larger measure he had 
proposed (and yet that little is a great boon 
to working women, as it secures to them their 
own earnings,)—no wonder he felt more 
Conny than ever the need to extend the 
par iamentary franchise to women, know. 
ing well that members would not so lightly 
set aside the claims of women if, at a par- 
liamentary election, the votes of women 
could be refused or withheld, unless some 
consideration were shown towards meas- 
ures of justice to themselves. Thus we 
have often been strengthened in our up-hill 
fight by Mr. Russell Gurney’s sympathy 
and kindness, We seemed to read in his 
calm and philosophic face that the waves 
of opposing forces must subside, and that 
our little bark, which contains, as he knew, 
much precious freight, would at no distant 
day ride safely into the desired haven. She 
(Mrs. M’Laren) remembered his kindness 
in presiding at the meeting in St. George's 
Hall, in 1876, called for the purpose of an- 
swering the speeches made against the Bill 
in the debate of that year. Mr. Gurney 
thought we were passing through a tempo- 
rary discouragement, and he felt it at once 
a pleasure and a duty to stand by our side. 
It was not an unwelcome remembrance to 
her now, that she had the honor to move a 
vote of thanks to him on that occasion. She 
would not dwell here upon the great ser- 
vice which he rendered to the cause of the 
medical education of women; it would 
occupy toc much time to attempt to tell 
of all our indebtedness to him. Mr. Rus- 
sell Gurney has been taken from amongst 
us; but the light which he held is _burn- 
ing not the less brightly. He who has de- 
clared Himself to be ‘‘the Light of the 
world” dispenses portions of that light upon 
the earth as the ages are fit to receive it. 
He raises instruments of His own to carry 
forward that light, and— 

The race of hero-spirits 

Pass the lamp from hand to hand. 
This light is not dispensed in such strength 
that none can fail to see it. It has to be 
carried through mists of ignorance and 
prejudice, slowly dispersing them. Seen 
through these mists of error, reformers 
often wear a distorted appearance; but 
when the full light has appeared, they 
stand forth like beautiful statues against 
the clear blue sky, but without the coldness 
of the marble, for they are surrounded by 
the warm and grateful love of an admiring 
posterity. She (Mrs. M’Laren) must now 
touch with tenderest sympathy upon a 
grief yet deeper than theirs. If consolation 
can be derived from the assurance that this 
grief has been shared by all the true-hearted 
in our country, both of men and women, 
this consolation is hers whose home has 
been so sadly darkened. Mrs. Russell Gur- 
ney’s large sympathies for the destitute and 
suffering were in unison with those of her 
husband, and it must be no small solace to 
her that he knew in his lifetime that his labors 
had been rewarded by a great amelioration in 
the condition of her own sex, and in the re- 
flection that thousands yet unborn would 
associate his name with that larger freedom 
and wider justice which would yet be accord- 
edto them. She trusted that the expression 
of the deep sympathy which that meetin 
felt for her might be accepted in the kin 
spirit in which it was offered. 
_ Mr. BENNETT said he seconded the resolu- 
tion with a peculiar pleasure, as an expres- 
sion of warm attachment to the memory of 
one who, in almost the last words which he 
uttered, spoke of himself as the friend of 
women. And the friend of women he 
was in every sense of the word; and 4 friend 
of all movements for giving justice to wo- 
men. In speaking of the decision of the 
London University to throw oper its degrees 
to women, Mr. Bennett said that, as a grad- 
uate of that University, he could not but 
listen with pride to the way in which that 
act of the University had been spoken of. 
What had particularly struck him durin 
the progress of that movement was the read- 
iness with which men and women in every 
walk of life had thrown themselves into it. 
As signatories of an address in favor of the 
opening of degrees (o women appeared the 
names of many of the most distinguished 
names in literature in this country: the 
heads of severa! of the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge; the head masters of public 
schools; several of the most distinguished 
judges on the bench; and many others of 
our most eminent men. This showed what 
a strong instinct of generosity and of justice 
toward women there was amongst the best 
men ia the country. (Applause.) The fact 
that many of those who had signed the me- 
morial for the opening of university degrees 
to women were not also numbered among 





like dependence our laws pressed married 


the supporters of this movement he attribu- 
ted to the fact of their not having associated 





























the two things together as they ought to be. 
History taught that it was of no use to ask 
for social and educational nights for any 
‘Jass of the communit to whom political 
rights are denied. Educational and social 
rights. were no doubt far more important in 
a ways than rights political, but to ask 
for them first was to place the cart before 
the horse, and the surest way, therefore, to 
ecure educational advantages for W oman 
was toagitate in the first place for political 
‘ystice. He believed he might state, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that all those who 
are practically engaged in promoting the 
better education of women, are In favor of 
the extension ot the franchise to women; 
but there were others who, while advoca- 
ting the educational,deprecated the political, 
measures; and the best method of overcom- 
ing their scruples was to convince them 
that the one was but a necessary consequence 
of the other, and that the two were indis- 
solubly connected. - (Applause. ) ; 

This resolution having been heartily 
adopted, 

Miss C. A. Brees moved a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, which Mr. Mark Mars- 
pen seconded, and, on being put to the vote 
by Mrs. Taylor, was very warmly accepted 
by the meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN having made a suitable 
response, the meeting terminated. 

The following letter, in reference to the 
resolution respecting her late husband, has 
been received from Mrs. Russell Gurney :— 
& PALACE GARDENS W, . July 5th ,1878. 

Dear Madam,—I beg to acknowled 
very gratefully the resolution passed at the 
last meeting of the National Society for 
Woman Suffrage, which you have for- 
warded to me and accompanied by kind 
words of your own. I shall never forget 
the bright smile of gratification that was 
called up on my husband's face, on a day 
when he was feeling very unwell, not many 
weeks ago, by Miss Cobbe’s calling him the 
“Friend of women.” With renewed thanks 
for your sympathy, believe me, yours faith- 
fully, EMELIA GURNEY. 
— Women's Suffrage Journal. 





The love of the marvellous has character- 
ized all men inall time. The old longing to 
“be as gods,” and look into divine myste- 
ries, reappears continually in the records of 
every race. When death first confronted 
mankind, the future of the soul became the 
profoundest mystery. The universal desire 
to grasp what is not*within reach, the anxi- 
ety of conscious guilt, and an undying love 
for deceased friends, inspired man with a 
fixed determination to unveil the hereafter. 
When our world was yet in its infancy, a 
strange force revealed itself, and men were 
not slow to pronounce it a messenger from 
the spirit-world. Ages went by; the nine- 
teenth century came, and the force contin- 
ued active. The credulous still considered 
it the bearer of tidings from departed friends, 
the scientific declared it a delusion, or re- 
luctantly confessed that in these manifesta- 
tions there was something that defied 
research. 

A few years ago, several Englishmen of 
note undertook a thorough examination of 
the matter. After many careful experiments 
with a celebrated medium, the conclusion 
was reached that spiritualistic force ema- 
nates not from the shades of the dead, but 
from the souls of the living. Whatever 
the force was, it caused solid bodies to in- 
crease in weight in opposition to the laws 
of gravity, and induced musical instruments 
to give forth harmonious sounds when the 
keys were not touched. The results of the 
investigation were embodied in the state- 
ment,—‘‘There is a force in the human 
organism which acts upon matter intelligent- 
ly without the intervention of muscular 
energy.” Because of its relationship to cer- 
tain psychological conditions, the strange 
influence was named ‘‘Psychic Force.” 

Accepting the testimony of these scientists, 
other thinkers, or dreamers, have formed 
an hypothesis worthy of consideration. 
If the existence of psychic force be admit- 
ted, much of the juggling of the past, and 
the turnings, tippings and rappings of the 
present must be ascribed to its power. Nor 
do we thus imply that all ‘‘mediums” are 
Willful imposters; every man is naturally 
inclined to consider his own will the will of 
the gods. But the action of psychic force 

Cannot be confined to inanimate matter. 
Look at mesmerism. By a few mysterious 
Passes, every muscle of the patient is brought 
under the control of the mesmerizer. The 
force, though capable of acting without 
physical contact, becomes more powerful 
When it passes directly from one organism 
‘oanother. In the early days of the church, 
the laying on of hands was an appropriate 
mode of healing the sick. Nor did this 
mode of effecting cures and working mira- 
cles originate with Christ and his disciples; 
years before, the Shunamite’s dead child 
bad been restored to life by the prophet's 
‘mbrace. In most of Christ’s miracles, 
he touched the person whom he would 
eal; thus, say our dreamers, and they speak 
reverently,—thus he was more easily en- 
rece to inspire the weak with his life-giving 

But, in the recorded miracles, not only 
‘Ysical but mental diseases were banished 
woe of the will; hence is the be- 
time 0 no power given to them of old 
to oan been withheld from the men of 
rai our dreamers enlarge the domain of 
wa '¢ force, until it embraces mind as 
“elas matter, Why is it that the voice of 
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a stranger often thrills our very souls? Is 
there not a will back of the voice that holds 
our wills in abeyance? Some orators seem 
gifted with clairvoyance, so clearly do they 
understand the sentiment of their hearers; 
does not such a one, by his soul force, com- 
pel his hearers to give up their thoughts? 

It is evident that all men do not possess 
this marvellous power in a great degree, 
but none can be pronounced wholly with- 
out it; all are fashioned after one pattern, 
all made in His likeness. Like other human 
endowments, it must be considered capable 
of increasing in strength. Whatever be- 
trays a lack of self-control lessens personal 
influence; buta will that has brought its 
own organism into submission to itself is 
fitted to command and control other bodies 
and minds. While continued effort gives 
psychic force permanent strength, its ener- 
gy may be temporarily increased by recourse 
to extreme measures. Fasting and prayer 
were once pronounced the only means by 
which certain demons could be cast out. 
Since bodily exertion lessens mental activity 
for a time, may not the increase of power in 
prayer be due to the action of psychic force 
undisturbed by physical functions? Scores 
of Christians will testify that under ordina- 
ry circumstances the petition of one indi- 
vidual for another is effective; that for the 
moment, at least, he who prays controls the 
thoughts of his friend. It is an impious 
doctrine, that answers to prayer, like count- 
less other blessings, come through human 
instrumentalities? Is it unreasonable to re 
gard psychic force as the chosen medium? 

Everyone works better when he sees, or 
thinks that he sees, the way in which his 
work will be efficient, and the acceptance 
of our hypothesis as even probable, would 
give a new impetus to Christianity. If 
psychic force controls mind as well as mat- 
ter, earnest souls are able to banish vice 
and inspire longings after virtue. Thus, by 
the exercise of their God-given power, 
Christians may perform those ‘‘greater 
works” left them by Christ. 8. Q. 

Whitesboro’, N. Y. 
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THE DESPOTISM OF COMMUNISM. 





There is nodespotism on earth so cruel as 
communism; there are no slaves on earth so 
abject as its victims. Recent admissions by 
the organ of the Oneida Community, show 
that for many years no children were born 
in the Community. This was the will of the 
society, and the wishes of individuals count- 
ed as nothing. In 1869, the community de- 
cided by vote that a certain number of chil- 
dren should be born, and selected the per- 
sons to be the parents. This rule is still 
followed, if the Utica Heraldis good author- 
ity, the community deciding by vote, every 
time, who shall be the parents of a child. 
Commenting on this repudiation of love and 
affection, the Hartford Courant says: ‘‘As 
accounts have it now, the community holds 
together mainly through the general desire 
of each for his share of the common posses- 
sions, which is asentiment precisely foreign 
to communism, while to the credit of hu- 
manity be it said, the great disintegrating 
force is the love of man and woman for each 
other as individuals, and disgust at the at- 
tempts that have thus finally failed to extin- 
guish sentiment, affection, and self-respect.” 
Think of men and women submitting to be 
assigned to each other in marriage by a 
popular vote! Notyrant ever ventured thus 
to meddle with the affections and domestic 
relations of his subjects. What interesting 
discussions must these have been at Oneida, 
where men and women were thus mated by 
vote, as farmers mate their live-stock. 


H. B. B, 
ae 


HOW MUCH MAY MEN EAKN? 





There was an amusing colloquy on Friday 
between Robert H. Bartholomee, chairman 
of a delegation from the ‘‘socialistic labor 
party of America,” and one of the congres- 
sional committee on the labor question, at 
New York, concerning the proper division 
of moneys earned. Bartholomee was asked 
whether if a man earned $10,000 he should 
not be paid that amount? The answer was 
“Certainly.” ‘Then, supposing a man 
earns $4000, he is to be paid that amount?” 
“Certainly,” again said Bartholomee. 
“Then, supposing that the man that earns 
$10,000 doesn’t spend but $4000, what is he 
to do with the other $6000?” ‘‘Divide it 
up between the different cooperative s)cie- 
ties,” answered Bartholomee. ‘*Then,” said 
the committeeman, ‘‘if he is to give up 
$6000, what is the use of his trying to earn 


$10,000?” Whereat Bartholomee subsided. 
a oF 


INDIVIDUALITY IN DRESS, 


The London Queen very sensibly calls at- 
tention to the fact that few ladies seem to 
consider that the groundwork of their adorn- 
ment consists of their own figures, or to 
understand that one main object of modern 
dress is to conceal and soften departures 
from the ideal. The Queen goes on to in- 
quire: ‘‘Why should a woman whose arms 
are deplorably thin wear sleeves which are 
so tight that the unhappy arms look still 
thinner? Why should women who are not 
quite straight wear tight jackets, which 
show what they ought to hide? or why 
perch themselves on high heels, which in- 
crease the deformity? Why should women 
already too broad-shouldered and not too 








upright in carriage, call attention to both 
facts by a little cape, the line of which is 
carried from shoulder to shoulder, cutting 
the body in two, and increasing the effect of 
the roundness of the back? Why, again, 
do women from whom the slenderness of 
girlhood has passed away, or who, perhaps, 
have never possessed it, persist in wearing 
garments fastened tightly round their bod- 
ies? and why do women who are neither 
young nor pretty make themselves objects 
of remark by imitating the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire in her hat, seeing that they can rival 
her in nothing else? Why do women, old 
and young, disfigure themselves by wear- 
ing a little scrap of net across the upper 
half of their faces, which neither softens nor 
protects the face, but only makes it look 
patchy? To all these questions ‘we pause 
for a reply.’ ” 

———— o> 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND JOHN BROWN. 





The liking of Queen Victoria for her ser- 
vant, John Brown, has often been the sub- 
ject of ridicule. But the explanation is 
very simple. The man is a quiet, sober, 
middle-aged and conscientious attendant. 
He goes where she goes, and where few, if 
any, of her other servants are permitted to 
go. Why? The majerity of the English 
servants, from the palace to the plain resi- 
dence in England, are great sticklers about 
their proper duties. The butler would see 
the kitchen on fire and the cook the pantry 
flooded, before interfering in saving the 
property of their employer, simply because 
it was not in their department. John 
Brown is above such narrow prejudices, 
If her majesty has to go anywhere, or have 
anything done, from a cup of tea to the 
packing of a trunk, from the selection of 
a horse to the purchasing of a book, John 
Brown is always on hand, ready, able and 
willing to bound over all the barriers of red 
tape and formal deportment, and get and 
do these things, or see that they are done 
promptly and properly. In this readiness 
and untiring attendance he has ingratiated 
himself with the good queen, who fully 
values his honest energy and integrity, and 
who has thus made him her favorite gillie. 
He knows his place and keeps it. He earns 
his pay and pockets it. 


Salary. Sal wanted to sell 
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NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, 


Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London, 1861; Paris, ¢. Philadelphia, 1876, 
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HENRY FF. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received but one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
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DITSON & CO’S 


Home Musical Library 


contains nearly all the really good sheet music ever 
published, conveniently bound in Thirty-Two hand- 
some volumes. Each book is quite independent of 
the others, is sold separately, and contains the large 
quantity of 300 to ) , sheet music size, of 
good music, and each book is sold for 


$2.50 in Boards; #3 Cloth; #@4 Gilt. 


There are 15 Collections of Vocal Music, of which 
the three most recently issued are: 


THE SUNSHINE OF SONG. (0 pp. @ 
songs.) The songs are by the most popular authors, 

THE WORLD OF SONG. (250 pages.) A 
great variety of songs by the best composers, na- 
tive and foreign. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG, (282 pages, 75 
song. Duets, &c.) Wonderfully fine book. At 
the date of its pablication considered the best. 


There are 17 Collections of Instrumental Music. The 
Most recent ones are: 
CLUSTER OF GEMS, (237 pages.) 
Fine pleces for advanced players. 
GEMS OF THE DANCE. asx pages.) 
The newest compositions of Strause 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, (250 pages.) 


A hundred or more of the works of this most bril- 
liant of masters, 


Send for Catalogues and Contents of the 82 books. 


§@™ Look out for Ditson & Co's New Weekly Muai- 
cal Paper. Appears in September 


DITSON & CO’S 


Musical Record. 


A 


NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 


the first number to appear September 7. 

It will be — the able editorial management of 
Mr. WIE. + CLARKE, and wil! be a true 
musical Newspaper, ite frequent appearance enabling 
it to give the latest news from all rr of the country 
and of the world, with reports of Conventions, Mu- 
sic-echoole, Festivals, &c., and with bright, clear, 
interesting articles on all subjects pertaining to musi- 
cal progress. 


Ditson & Co’s Musical Record 


will be an impartial paper. The firm publish for all 
composers, and have no motive to favor one at the 
expense of another, All music teachers and musical 
amateurs are invited to support this, which 1s, ina 
special sense, their paper, and to send on all interest- 
ing items of information in their respective districts, 
Subscription price, $2, per year in advance. No 
Free List. Premiums for lists of subscribers, More 
than Three Hundred Pages of Music per year given. 
Will exchange with papers having special musical 
departments. 
Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Subscribe now and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H. DITSON & Co,, 843 Broadway N. Y. 
6G is" worker can make $12aday at home. Cost 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs Trur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.006 
testimonials received.Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J. Worth & Co.S8t.Louis,Mo. 





Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITED STATES MAIL ROUTE. 
The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 
THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 


depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the eame 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal 7: of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not ite 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road- a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 


“Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 

From New York, Philadelphia, Ba'ti- 
more, and Washington, 

To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad 
in Union Depots, and are aesured to all importan 


The Scenery 


oF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
i 


8 

unsurpassed in the world forgrandeur, 
pon gts ih =m Superior refreshment — 
are provided. Employees are courteous r - 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form = 
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owest ral 
offices of the sale ot tall important c.tiee and 


towns 
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“PROBATE CONFISCATION” REVIEWED. 


Eprrors Journnat:—I have been not 8 
little amused at some of the New York 
weekly reviews of ‘Probate Confiscation.” 

The Nation says, ‘With regard to probate 
abuses, which probably flourish in many 
other States besides New York, we trust 
Mrs Stow’s book may attract attention to 
them, but we fear the extravagance of ip 
vective and assertion will be apt to do the 
cause she has at heart more harm than 
good Would the Nation be any more 
temperate and patient than I have been, if, 
like me, it had suffered financial proscrip- 
tion under a corrupt system’ From the 
vigorous way it handles objectionable sub- 
jects, 1 think not. It forgets that every 
reform of magnitude calls for and warrants 
strong language, keen “invective,” and bold 
“assertion.” Martin Luther once said, ‘‘Al- 

most all men condemn the tartners of my 
expressions; but lam persuaded that God 
will have the deceits of men thus powerfully 
exposed; for I plainly perceive that those 
things which are softly dealt with in this 
corrupt age give people but slight concern, 
and are presently forgotten. If I have ex 
ceeded the bounds of modesty, the mon- 
strous turpitude of the times has transport- 
ed me.” The anti-slavery heroes and hero 
ines used “extravagant invective and 
assertion” which were driven home like 
missiles from a catapult. Strong language 
is the appropriate garb for a reformer to 
clothe thought in. 

The Nation claims that men in the upper 
walks of life would be just as rich if they 
never married, therefore wives add nothing 
to the accumulations of wedlock, as wives, 
mothers and housekeepers. But what of 
the wives? If they had remained single, 
would not they have amassed fortunes? 
When a man and woman have lived together 
for a term of years as husband and wife, 
and the man dies, and his kindred go into the 
probate court and prove that the union was 
not one of lawful wedlock, the woman sues 
the estate and recovers a handsome propor- 
tion of the property as payment for com- 
panionship and housekeeping, as has been 
recently demonstrated in the case of Eliza- 
beth Jordan, of Rochester, N. Y. I do not 
believe there is a husband in the Empire 
State who would willingly exchange his 
position as money-getter for that of his wife, 
be her lot ever so easy. <A husband is un- 
worthy of the name of aman, whois not 
willing to share the half of the acquisitions 
of wedlock with his wife, anda law which 
deprives a wife of this right has its roots in 
the subsoil of barbarism. Such a law is 
wholly unworthy of this age and generation. 
It should be remanded to the Dark Ages. 

The New York Observer opened by saying 
“‘That if a downright condemnation would 

aid the sale of the book, then it would assist 
me.” It began its ‘‘assistance” by making 
ablunder. Tt said I was an angry woman, 
“because the Probate Court administers 
upon estates where there is no will.” Observe 
that the fiery thread of protest running 
through all the pages of Probate Confisca- 
tion is against wills and the power of hus- 
band testators. Intestate law is protective. 
It does not disinherit wives and children, 
It allows the widow to administer upon the 
estate, for which service she is paid a hand- 
some percentage, and this enables her to see 
that the estate is closed up ere it is all wast- 
ed in fees, It leaves the natural God-given 
guardianship of the children to the widowed 
mothers, whereas a ‘‘will” can rob her of 
both these rights of administration and 
guardianship. It can cut her off with the 
use of a paltry third of the real estate, from 
which she receives no income commensurate 
with her needs. In nearly every State in 
the Union, a husband and father can will 
away every farthing of the personality, (and 
oftentimes there is no other property,) from 
wife and children, Yet we claim to have 
emerged from barbarism! 

The Independent says—‘‘Probate Contfis- 
cation is a slashing attack upon Probate 
Courts, as the sum of all iniquity in refer- 
ence to the settlement of estates. We do 
not know what special grievances Mrs. Stow 
may have had; but we venture to express 
the opinion that society will keep up its old 
habit, and continue to use these courts for 
the purpose now assigned to them by law.” 
This progressive paper would have us be- 
lieve that laws, like wine, improve with 





Consistency being proverbially a jewel, I 
will quote what the Daily Graphic says in 
relation to probates, in its review of my 
book. ‘That there is great injustice done 
in many instances in our Probate Courts, can 
hardly be denied, but whether the laws are 
more unjust to women than to men, in this 
particular, will admit of question.” 

What a remarkable statement is this. 
When the wife dies she cannot devise a far- 
thing of the common property; all goes to 
the widower, without administration. It is 
absolutely his, and the children are abso- 

lutely his. Nocourtinterferes. Everything 
does not come to a standstill for years. Here 
is another statement of the Graphic, taken 
from an earlier issue, and in which will be 
found the ‘‘consistency.” ‘‘If the public 
only knew the amount that is fleeced out of 
the estates of widows and orphans by hun- 
gry lawyers every year, there would bea 
ery of reform, which our lawyer legislators 


themselves would be compelled to hear. A 
prominent case in point is where a widow 
had, while the lawyers were grasping enor- 
mous fees, to live in a tenement house, sup 
ported by money which was given her 
almost in charity by her dead husband's 
friends. Traditions exist even that estates 
have been so far dissipated, that the lawyer's 
fees and those of others exceeded the total 
amount of the proceeds, and, having se- 
cured all the spoiis, the lawyers abandoned 
their cases and left them forever unsettled. 
Counsel are entitled to a fee of five per cent 
on the total amount of the estate.” That 
would give them a modest $5,000,000 out of 
the Vanderbilt suit. ‘‘Then, still another 
five per cent. is allowed the collector,” (and 
I know from bitter experience that there is 
still another five per cent. awarded the exec- 
utors,) ‘‘and there is a fee of three dollars 
per hour, or for each sitting, allowed the 
auditor. If the case is of any great im- 
portance, or involves legal questions, as in 
the case of trusts, etc. , the court feels obliged 
to appoint some eminent counsel as auditor. 
Eminent counsel would not be well paid at 
three dollars a sitting, and so the law pro- 
vides that he may have any larger amount 
which may be fixed by consent. In arrang- 
ing such consent between opposing counsel 
there is, practically, little difficulty, and a 
very indefinite limit is fixed for auditor's 
fees. Thus fees of counsel and others may 
be made to count up with alarming rapidity.” 
There are cases in this city where auditors 
have been paid five dollars an hour, No 
widower has ever been thus plundered; it 
has always been and ever wit] be, under the 
present system, widows and orphans, the 
‘protected” class, that are made to suffer 
this probate phlebotomy. 

In answer toa note of inquiry sent toa 
daily paper, I received the following reply. 
“| wrote a paragraph about your book soon 
after receiving the work. In my judgment 
it was not necessary to review it at greater 
length, particularly as its subject is not one 
in which the great majority of readers are 
likely to take an interest.” Verily, what 
are the ‘‘majority of readers” working for? 
Is it to accumulate a fortune which is destined 
to be absorbed in Probate Court fees, or is 
it to make loved ones financially secure from 
poverty and temptations? Is it to pay an 
Auditor five dollars an hour, while wife and 
babes live on charity in the refining and 
wholesome atmosphere of a tenement house? 
Is it to have your name blackened after 
death as no court of justice would dare 
blacken it during life? I hold it to be a 
crime against the quick and the dead not to 
be interested in the subject of probates, and 
not to be acquainted with the laws which 
control the domestic relations. They should 
be as familiar as household words. No lov- 
ing husband and father, or tender wife and 
mother should plead ignorance of these 
laws. When women say to me, ‘‘Oh, what 
doI want to know of anything about law 
or business outside of the hearth-stone?” I 
reply, “It is simple duty to yourselves and 
those you love, to seek information upon 
questions which are so important.” © Wo- 
man, supine and indifferent! if you could 
only know in what utter contempt the aver- 
age man holds you, as regards your execu- 
tive ability, you would study day and night 
to make yourself intelligent upon subjects 
which affect you so vitally. 

Do not imagine, dear readers of the 
JOURNAL, that my precious book is crowded 
to the wall, in this my own beloved native 
State, for it is not. It has been most gener- 
ously and bravely reviewed in some of the 
best papers of this city and of Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. W. Stow. 

New York, Ang. 22, 1878. 

oe 
LORD RUSSELL’S ARITHMETIC. 

It is common to find fault with women 
for a want of mathematical exactness. But 
George W. Smalley tells the following story 
of a leading British statesman, recently de- 
ceased, which seems to indicate that men 
of the highest distinction are sometimes 
equally deficient: 

Decorous as the London papers are, some 
of them have referred to the smallness of 
Lord Russell's fortune in such plain terms 
that there can be no harm in telling a story 
I heard of him some yearsago. Everybody 
knew he was not rich, and nota good bus- 
iness man. He used to complain of the 
heavy expense he was put to on account of 
his official duties. One day he told his 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, that it cost 
him £15,000 a year to be Prime Minister. 
“But you can’t spend fifteen thousand a 

ear,” replied the Duke; ‘‘you haven’t got 
it, nor anything like it. Besides, there’s no 

reat additional outlay from being Prime 
Minister. You have an extra carriage or 
two, and a few more horses, and you givea 
number of dinners, all of which don’t come 
to any vast sum.” Lord John insisted, and 
finally the Duke proposed to him that his 
own steward should look over his books and 
accounts and see what the real state of things 
was. “Because,” said the duke, ‘‘you are 
sure to be robbed, in any case, and it is 
worth while to find out how much.” The 
steward presently reported that, as far as he 
could make out, the expenses traceable to 
office might amount,—not to £15,000, but 
to £1,500 a year. This was duly reported 
by the Duke to his brother, upon which 
Lord John rejoined, ‘‘Well, I knew it was 
fifteen something!’ No wonder that his 
brother had occasionally to pay his debts 
for him. But it may be said of Lord Rus- 
sell, as Mr. Gladstone once said of himself, 








that if he found little time to look after his 





private affairs, it was because he gave his 
time to the public. When his foibles are 
forgotten, his great qualities will still be re- 
membered, and, so long as England is a 
werful or a free country, she must own 
er gratitude to Lord Russell for his im- 
mense services and unselfish patriotism. 

If this great man could thus mistake hun- 
dreds for thousands, there is possible excuse 
for some women among us. They are at 
least in good company. c. C. HL. 

E. Orange, N. J. 

ee > - 
A WOMAN'S WRONGS IN ARKANSAS, 

Earth to earth—dust to dust—ashes t 
ashes! 
the plain board coffin, and with sad hearts 
we left her in the Potter's Field, where flow- 
ers never bloom,and the weed-covered graves 
are so thick that one cannot walk between 
them. Another victim sent from earth, 
while yet in the morning of her life, by the 
man who had betrayed and forsaken her. 
‘‘Because I loved him,” she said with quiv- 
ering lip, when asked why she had sinned. 
Still loving him, she went to the grave, a 
martyr to the love she was not strong 
enough to control, not even when treated 
by him in a most cruel and brutal manner. 

A short time before child-birth, this wo- 
man was left alone in a deserted house in 
Little Rock, Arkansas, with only a pallet 
of straw and four bare walls. At one time 
she was entirely without food for two days, 
and had not Mrs. Haynie, the President of 
the Ladies Benevolent Association, found 
her, she would have literally starved to 
death. Mrs. Haynie made her condition 
known to several Christian ladies, who en- 
deavored to keep her supplied with food, 
wood, clothing and medicine, but, as one 
never knew what another was going to do, 
some days she would have three or four din- 
ners, and some days none at all; sometimes 
she would lie all day without a drink of 
water to cool her fevered tongue, and twice 
she was without wood for over twenty-four 
hours in the coldest days of winter, and 
obliged to be out of bed a large part of the 
time, to care for her sick child. 


At this time she contracted a severe setae 


which terminated in consumption. 

During all this time, her murderer, the 
father of her child, boarded at a first-class 
hotel half a mile distant. He knew her des- 
titution, yet never gave her a penny; he re- 
fused to marry her ‘‘because she was not 
good enough for him.” “If he ever mar- 
ried, he would have a virtuous wife.” Such 
a bright and shining light could not long 
remain unnoticed by the ‘‘powers that be,” 
and he has since been promoted to a respon- 
sible government position, while women are 
taxed to support the villain. 

RxHopA MuNGER. 

Little Rock, Arkansas. 

—--—~——- epee ——-— — 
CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 

In Rhode Island, it costs a man only 
twenty dollars and costs to commit a brutal 
and unprovoked assult upon his wife and 
unborn child, endangering the lives of both. 

Read these items from the Providence 
Journal, and then say whether Rhode Is- 
land women need the ballot for their pro- 
tection. 

AN INJURED WOMAN. 

‘Ann Cronan, who was beaten by her 
husband so severely, was removed to the 
Poor Farm by Sergeant Lewis. She is still 
suffering intensely, and is bruised from head 
to foot. Being enciente, her case may 
prove fatal, although the doctors are doing 
everything possible for her.” [Aug, 22.] 

JUSTICE COURT. 

[Before Judge Shove. ]—‘‘Daniel Cronan, 
the wife beater, pleade guilty to a charge 
of assaulting his wife, and was fined twent 
dollars and costs, and for want of funds 
was committed to jail. After he has worked 
out his sentence, which will occupy about 
three months, he is wanted in Massachusetts 
for a robbery.” 

LATER. 

Providence, R. lI —Ann Cronin of Dodge- 
ville, Mass., died at the Pawtucket poor- 
farm yesterday morning, from blows inflict- 
ed last Thur , bya man reputed to be 
her husband. lane, 25. ] 

Here are some more cases. 

San Francisco, Aug. 26.—Adeline Gray, 
aged 14, was shot fatally by William Baker, 
a rejected suitor, while walking on the 
street this afternoon. Baker approached 
without speaking, placed the pistol to her 
back and fired. The assassin is a restau- 
rant waiter, twenty-five years old. 

Hevena, Montana, Aug. 26.—A man 
named Jackson shot and killed his wife, 
from whom he had been separated for some 
time, at Lower Bowlder Valley, Montana, 
last Saturday, after which he blew his own 
brains out. 
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WOMEN AS TRAVELLERS. 


Two new books of travel by women have 
lately attracted unusual interest. The 
first is Mrs. Brassey's interesting work, 
‘Around the World inthe Yacht Sunbeam.” 
As a mere book of travels, Mrs, Brassey’s 
journal will compare favorably with many 
works of more imposing pretensions that 
often only repeat the same information, 
which, by this time, has become familiar to 
general readers; but as a naive, transparent 
record of personal and domestic experience 
it will find few parallels in any language. 
Captain Brassey was accompanied by his 
wife and children on their voyage of cir 


Pitifully the dull earth rattled oy/ 





cumnavigation, the former keeping a diary 
of its various incidents. 

The second is H. H.’S ‘‘Bits of Travel at 
Home.” ‘‘A traveller between Omaha and 
San Francisco might well carry this pocket 
volume as a lorgnette. It will show him 
what he might otherwise miss, and make 
more visible to him what he sees. It be- 
longs to a high class of railroad literature, 
and is, in style and manner, so full of move- 
ment as to suggest the railway to readers by 
the firgefffe.” So says Lippincott’s Maga- 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—I take the enclosed 
from the N. Y. Evening Post, which is so 
good, sensible, and to the point, that you 
will like to see it: 

SAMUEL May. 

Leicester, Mass, August 23, 1878. 

MORE COMMON-SENSE VIEWS. 

To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

Upon the subject of women’s property I 
sec, in the Evening Post of July 31, a coum- 
munication which purports to be a ‘‘com- 
mon-sense view” of the matter. It closes 
with the expression: ‘‘When a woman 
marries she yields her time, society, almost 
her very life to her husband. It seems that 
she should yield her property too.” It is 
extremely difficult to discover the common 
or uncommon sense of that remark, It 
seems tous pure sentiment, and thai ofa 
very weak kind. If a wife must necessa- 
rily yield so much in marriage, that is the 
very strongest reason why she should re- 
tain some resource against the accidents and 
disasters that may befall her through her 
husband’s agency. The independent prop- 
erty of women is their only resort when the 
protection implied in a right marriage fails 
them, through the mistakes, thriftlessness, 
speculations or dissipations of their husbands 
—not to speak of those numberless accidents 
that befall the best of men. It is not meant 
that advantage should be given to dishon- 
estmen. Toprevent this, her exclusive con- 
trol could be limited to such property as 
was hers at marriage, or was settled upon 
her then. There is no reason on earth why 
a woman should not enter the marriage 
state on precisely equal terms with men as 


a 
you will see when his opinion has crystg) 
ized into a law, every “‘hen-pecked” bus. 
band in the land (and their number is saiq 
to be legion), will be as much safer as wi}! 
be those few wives who occasionally have 
their feelings hurt by their liege lords! 

Judge Sedgwick, of New York, has fileg 
in a divorce suit, an opinion that crue! 
words are as much a ground for divorce gs 
are physical injuries. 

“Cruel and inhuman treatment” forms one 
statutory cause for limited divorce with q]j- 
mony and the care of children. But up to 
this time, a barbarized public opinion has 
maintained that this form of words means 

oss physical abuse. But Judge Sedg. 

, With a fine sense that soul-abuse is gs 

réat a crime and as fatal in its results as 
is abuse of the person, says, in referring to 
the allegations of ill-treatment by the hus. 
band in this case, ‘‘This constitutes crue] 
and inhuman treatment, as meant by the 
statute, even if no bodily injury was done 
to her. There was sleeplessness and the 
consequences of nervous shock and derange 
ment, which things are as definitely bodily 
as the results of a blow, and last longer, un- 
less the blow is murderous.” ‘‘The plain- 
tiff should have judgment for a separation.” 

How does this clear-headed and just de- 
cision compare with the discouraged and 
discouraging utterances of the Andover 
Professor? Appia Howarp. 

Georgetown, Mass. 
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HONORABLE RECOGNITION. 





Among the awards of the Department of 
Education at the Paris Exposition, is a 
bronze medal to the New England Journal 
of Education. It is gratifying to note that 
the highest award given to the educational 
journalism of any country comes to our 
American publication. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park St. 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten a. m., to 
five P. m., for reading and conversation. 

Pine Cliff Cottage Home and Day 
School, Dedham, Mass, The autumn ses- 
sion of this School will commence Tuesday, Sept. 
17th, and continue fourteen weeks. Pupils of both 














admitted. Six resident pupils desired, uu- 
regards property. E. sespe-are , 
Painesville Florida, Auqust 22, 1878. _— _Lae the age of fifteen. Application may be made to 
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A SUFFRAGIST IN 1850, “ ~ 


enclosed $5, and extend my date of sub- 
scription. 

Attending, at an early age, the Convention 
at Worcester, in 1850, I found a light to my 
conservative training, which your excellent 
paper tends to keep aflame. May its circu- 
lation continue to the circumference of our 
States, until some good ‘‘Father Abraham” 
shall decree Impartial Suffrage to its advo- 
cates, and may the wheel of fortune allow 
me a permanent subscription, is the wish of, 

Mrs. W. 8. SEVERANCE. 

Greenfield, Mass., Aug, 17. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS TRUSTEE. 

“The present period is a great one for 
having the duties and responsibilities of 
trustees defined. The United States must 
now take its place with other guardians of 
trusts who are having their management 
overhauled.” So says the Tribune. 

The editor does not allude to Woman Suf 
frage in the above extract. Yet the words 
cre so pat that you woul. think they were 
coined for the purpose. The United States 
Government in its various branches has had 
in trust, for the last one hundred years, the 
rights of its women. Women are now de- 
claring the trustees unfaithful to its trust, 
and are carefully collecting proofs of fraud 
and neglect, which unfortunately are neither 
few nor difficult to find. The various items 
of this great case of American Women 
versus the United States Government, may 
be read in the files of the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL. Cc. C. HA. 
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PRUGRESS IN NEW YORK. 





“Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 

Somewhere the birds are singing evermore.” 
Professor Phelps, of Andover Theologi- 
cai Seminary, is writing against Negro and 
Woman Suffrage, and in favor of the doc- 
trine that ‘“‘might makes right,” so wildly 
as to suggest the fear that the spirit of 
Frederick, ‘‘sometimes called the great,”” as 
Senator Sumner used to say, is speaking 
through him. There is no accounting for 
the antics of spirits, and | wish some of 
our spiritualistic friends would ‘‘interview” 
the said Frederick, and enquire what led 
him to attempt to promulgate his obsolete 

heresies through an orthodox Professor. 
But the possession or obsession of a sin- 
gle man by an autocratic spirit will not hin- 
der the cause of the great reform for which 
we labor, and in whose success we rejoice. 
While Professor Phelps is given over to 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind, a 
New York judge, whose eye must be ‘‘sin- 
gle,” if we take the scriptural law of cause 
and effect, since his whole body seems ‘‘full 
of light,” discerning the signs of the times, 
responds to the call for ‘‘milder manners” 
and ‘‘purer laws” bya decision which places 
him in the front rank of discriminating and 
constructive law-givers. He has made one 
of the most remarkable decisions on record, 
in favor of equal rights. I say “equal” in- 
stead of Woman’s rights advisedly, for, as 
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Eprrors JouRNAL:—Please receive the 


_the Principal, E. L. W. Wii1s0N. 
August 13th, 1878. 5w34 


Partner Wanted,—An energetic business per- 
son, man or woman, wanted to buy one half interest 
in the Beacon or Progress, (which is published at 
Indianapolis, Indiana,) and to take charge of the sub- 
scription department. The Beacon is a weekly paper, 
only five months old and is now self-sustaining, but 
we wish to enlarge it and extend its circulation. A 
small amount of cash required. Applicants must 
favor WomAN SUFFRAGE. 

MARY E. HAGGART, Za. & ve, 

Indianapolis, Ind. f. 

Waltham New Church School, A 
Home School for Boys and Girls, with parentai 
care and thorough instruction, from Kinde n to 
College. pers fitted for Harvard, entering clear, and 
Girls taught in the same classes. S-ecial care taken 
of young children lacking fathers or mothers. French 
under charge of M. Lévy. Thorough drillin Music. 

BENJ. WORCESTER, svineoe 

Waltham, Mass. 


ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure. 











BAKING 
POW DER 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Pari- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 


Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 


(2 The finest preparationin the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it g° 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 








ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


nemasical Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Diteon & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
on notoaraphers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 


‘ Bestaurant.—Russell Marston & Co., 28 Brat- 
e St. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 


773 Tremont Street, Boston. 
1y10 





Office hours from 8 to 9 a. M., and 2 to 4P. M.- 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
(Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., dai-y- 

Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 
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